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Buildérs of the Future 


It is a glorious privilege to be living 
in these times. These are the days of 
glorious deaths and glorious lives; men 
are dying and living that a just and 
righteous Peace may be ours for all 
time to come. 

The fighting is over, and yet the war 
is not won. No, not until we preserve 
for ourselves and for posterity the 
many benefits growing out of the war. 
No, not until our soldiers and sailors 
are returned and employment is found 
forthem. To these men and those who 
made the supreme sacrifice we owe a 
debt whieh must be paid in full. 





We are the builders of the future. 
What a privilege that is! And we must 
build well, otherwise their sacrifice will 
have been made in vain. 

Let us all, therefore, accept our full 
Share of the work and responsibility 
which must be shouldered in the recon- 
struction of the world. 
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HE Men’s Cafe is on the 


west side of the main 
lobby. Owing to special 


facilities, remarkably prompt 
service is possible. The same high 
quality of food prevails that is found 
in the other restaurants of the hotel. 


Although the food served in the 
McAlpin restaurants is the best procurable, 
and prepared to please the most critical 
taste, the charges are consistently moderate. 


On your next visit to New York, try the 
welcome of the Hotel McAlpin. Put an “R” 
after your name in the register and leave the 
rest to the management of the Hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club headquar- 
ters on the 22nd floor is a great convenience 
for visiting Rotarians. 
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Bill O’Laden, Trafh 
Doubts Mike Wrote Terry 


“°Tis late ye be, Mister O’Laden,” says th’ widow 
Riley, as I sits in fr’ me grub. “I r-regrets I be,” I says, 


| “th’ same as ye r-regrets Mike there is late with his 
| board. Say Mike th’ minyit yer done helpin’ yerself in 
| car load lots to th’ boiled spuds, ’tis meself as has some 
| space to fill.” 5 


“Car load lots, ye blitherin’ idjot,” says Mike, “at 
any rate—” “Wr-ong ye be la-ad, at th’ lowest rate, but 
let it pass,” I says, “an’ pass me th’ mate.” “I'll pass ye 


; a clip in—” “Stop it,” says th’ widow Riley. “Have ye 
| heard from Mister Terry, Mike?” “I’ve not, I wrote 
| Terry—” “Rotary, what do ye know about Rotary?” 


I says. “’Tis meself will ask Mister Jinnings whin | 
gets to Chicago if th’ Rotary iver heard iv ye.” 


“Are ye travlin’ to Chicago, Bill?” says Mrs. Riley. 


“I am that,” I says. “’Tis I that thought ye had a desk 
|} job with th’ Trans-Continental Freight Company,” says 
|| Mike, “did they fire ye?” “They did,” I says, “fired me 
| out fr’ a thrip to vision their offices from th’ br-road 
| Atlantic to th’ r-rollin’ Pacific. Th’ Rotary Club do be 
‘| needin’-information on shippin’ methods that save th’ 
|| three T’s—Time, Timper an’ Tin, and I’ve been appointed 


deligate at large to carry ’em th’ T-C, F. CO. gospel iv th’ 


|| three S’s—Satety, Speed an’ Savin’—from New York to 
| San Francisco.” 


“San Francisco,” says widow Riley, puttin’ down 
her tay, “’tis I had th’ letter th’ day from Mrs. O’Flan- 
igan, yer remember her, Mister O’Laden?” “I do,” | says, 


| “I’ve not forgot how whin she moved out there, insted 
| iv lettin’ me company ship her goods, she done it hersell. 


What do she say, Mrs. Riley?” “She says she do be 


| writin’ on a packin’ box as th’ la-ads busted th’ legs off 
| all her tables.” “’Twas har-rd on th’ table board bus: 
| ness,” I says; “was anything else broke?” “To jucge 
| from her raymarks about her freight bills, I take it she’s 
_also broke, Mr. O’Laden.” “’Tis natural,” I says 


Mrs. O’Flanigan would have been wise to take Bill's 
advice and let the Trans-Continental Freight Co. han 
dle her shipment. Send for our book, “Facts for Freight 
Forwarders,” and you will learn why. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMP 
Woolworth Building - - - New York 
General Office - 203 Dearborn Street - Chicago 


Monadnock Bldg., San Francisc« 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Alaska Bldg., Seattle 


Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 
Write Our Nearest Office 
C. Milbauer, Member, New York 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


THe ROTARIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. 
Tue RoTARIAN was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at 
the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, 
Editor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. 


910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 
17th St., New York. 


Frank R. Jennings, 
Advertising Manager. 


Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
United States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 

Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 

THE ROTARIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, com- 
nittees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expressed by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 

Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay, with headquarters at 910 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated to 
. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
ind activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 

Third: ‘To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
nedium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 

social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a board of acquaintanceship as an oppor- 
tunity for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. 

__ Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
Rotarians. 
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Excerpts from Publisher’s Statement of Circulation reported to 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


(Subject to verification by A. B. ©. Audit) 








Name of Publication, Tue Rotarian. 
Town, Cuicaco; State, ILtr1nots. 
For the six months period ending Dec. 31, 1918. 
Mail Subscribers (Individual) ..87,868 TOTAL NET PAID.......... 87,863 
Net Sales through Newsadealers. None SU CEE wcbcccddsckckscs 1,792 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION .....ccccccvccccces 39,655 





A complete audit analysis of the Publisher’s Statement, including all essential fasts per- 
taining to the above eireulation, will be made in due course by the Audit Bureau ef 
Otreui: and, when made, copies may be had om application te the office of the above 
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Another Attraction of the Rotary Convention Trip 
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These two remarkably clear-cut photographs of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, 
near Colorado Springs, show the wonderful automobile highway which 
goes to the summit of this mountain whose discoverer predicted it would 
never be climbed. Rotarians of Colorado Springs urge a visit to the Pike’s 
Peak Region by those who attend the convention in Salt Lake City. 
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Causes of Social Unrest 


T this time when bolshevism and the fear of 

bolshevism pervades so many countries, it 

is interesting to inquire into some of the causes of 
social unrest. 


Experience teaches that acquaintanceship goes 
a long way toward preventing misunderstandings 
not only between individuals but also between na- 
tions and classes. Therefore, if anything written or 
spoken will help the employer and employe to a 
better understanding of one another, such in- 
formation will be productive of some benefit. It 
is the purpose of this article to show one cause of 
dissatisfaction among workmen and to suggest a 
possible remedy. 

Increased wages do not bring harmony. The 
great majority of people do not realize that wages 
are not measured in dollars but in the satisfac- 
tions that dollars can procure. 

If a workman is obliged to buy one hundred 
different things to support himself and family for 
one month, he is in exactly the same financial 
position whether each one of the things bought 
costs one dollar and his earnings are one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars or each costs five dollars 
and he earns $625 per month. 

The answer to such an argument is invariably 
that he is better off with the $625 because his 
savings are five times as much as with $125. Of 
course this is true, but if everything has increased 
500 per cent in price, his $125 will procure no 
more than the former $25. 

Therefore, the employer’s constant raising of 
wages with a corresponding increase in the price 
of his product accomplishes the same result as 
the puppy that chases his tail. 

Justice can only be reached by a proper dis- 
tribution of the products among the different 
factors of production, these factors being Labor, 
Land and Capital. 


What is Production 


_ Production is nothing but the satisfying of 
iuman wants and the constant endeavor is to 
satisfy the greatest number of human desires with 
the least effort. And what wonderful progress we 
have made. The poorest laborer of today can 
exchange eight hours of effort for luxuries denied 
the kings and queens of a few centuries ago, and 
the greatest factor in making this increased pro- 
duction possible is the Division of Labor. 

Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations, pub- 
lisht in 1776, says that the Division of Labor 
tends to increase production in three ways— 
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By Fred E. Ayer 


(1) It increases the dexterity of the individual 
workman; one can increase his speed on a few 
operations easier than on a great many. (2) It 
saves the time lost in changing from one opera- 
tion to another and in changing from one set of 
tools to another. (3) It increases the invention 
of machinery; by dividing the work into a multi- 
tude of operations, more of the work done by 
hand can be performed by properly designed 
machines. 

Richard T. Ely, writing nearly 150 years later, 
added two more, namely: (1) Labor is used more 
advantageously by assigning hard physical work 
to the muscular and difficult mental tasks to the 
intelligent. (2) Capital is better utilized by em- 
ploying all the tools, all the time. 

But the result of this increased production has 
not been exactly what might have been expected. 
The laborer of today, enjoying the comforts and 
luxuries denied the wealthiest aristocrats of years 
ago, is not as contented as were the slaves of 
those former times, because the very thing that 
has enabled this satisfaction of more wants has at 
the same time bred discontent among the work- 
men. 

The continued division of labor has brought 
about a condition wherein the worker no longer 
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Miss Frances Perkins, member of the State In- 
dustrial Commission of New York. 
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has pleasure or satisfaction in the work itself, but 
only in his recompense. 

There is pleasure and satisfaction in building a 
complete automobile, but little in spending eight 
hours a day, which is one-third of one’s life, at 
tightening nut No. 49 in an automobile factory. 


Too Much Division 


One company subdivided its work to an ex- 
treme degree and produced two results: It built 
its product cheaper than ever before and brought 
about the biggest turn-over among its workers 
ever experienced. A worker would quit and re- 
hire under another name in a different depart- 
ment, just for the change. 

Also this extreme division of labor has had its 
effect upon the length of the working day. 

The farmer can work 12 or 14 hours per day 
and enjoy it and live to a ripe old age. The men 
in officers’ training camps were kept busy every 
minute from 5:30 in the morning until 9:30 at 
night and put on weight, gained color and in- 
creased health while doing it. But, on the other 
hand, the high-speed piece worker is exhausted at 
the end of eight hours and recent statistics in this 
state (Ohio) show a constant decrease in the 
number of older men at work and a corresponding 
increase in the inmates of old men’s homes and 
similar charitable institutions. 

One reason for the discontent among em- 
ployes is obvious. The division of labor has all 
been made in terms of materials and operations, 
and not in terms of man’s necessity for both 
physical and mental exercise. 

The operations have been divided and sub- 
divided and to each separate operation has been 
assigned a workman, forgetting that man is en- 
dowed by his Creator with the power of thought 
and that is the one thing that distinguishes a man 
from a machine. You can’t design a machine 
that can think, neither can you convert a man 
into an unthinking machine. 

Why is the farmer and the man in training 
camp able to work 12 or 14 hours a day and wax 
strong on it? Because there is a proper relation 
between mental and physical activities. And that 
is also the reason why the college student likes to 
get out and play football, the official of the firm 
likes to get out and play golf, and the molder and 
the hod carrier like to sit quietly in the movies, 
read or sleep. 

Now, is there anything in the principle of Divi- 
sion of Labor which says the man doing physical 
XIV, No. 4 
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work cannot also put in an hour or two at clerical 
duties or that prohibits the office man from doing 
some labor in the shop? No, nothing in the 
principle of division of labor that prevents such 
an interchange, but there are other things. 

For one, there is the indignity of labor. 

We hear much about the dignity of labor but 
little of the indignity. The laboring man who has 
risen to a proprietorship puts his son in the busi- 
ness, but insists that he have a “stiff collar” job, 
thus denying the son the very experience which 
developed the father into a success. Our Division 
of Labor has made one fatal error: It has at- 
tempted and pretty well succeeded in separating 
physical work from brains. It has proceeded 
upon the fallacy that there must be one group 
supplying all the muscle and another group al/ the 
brains. 


Tradition Hampers Progress 


Then there is another reason why the workmen 
are not allowed to divide their time between phys- 
ical and mental tasks and that is tradition. 
“Tradition” is the one criticism that is flung at 
the teacher and the preacher more than any other. 
But it is not confined to those two fields alone. 
No manufacturer can walk thru his own shop 
without encountering a dozen things that persist 
for no reason in the world except tradition. 

Tradition is a form of mental fear of the un- 
tried; it would rather do the thing that has been 
done than attempt something new. Just look at 









































© Underwood & Underwood. 
The monotonous work of repeating the same 
operation over and over again. In the sewing 
room of a big garment factory. 


a few examples of the persistence of tradition. 
When oxen were driven without reins, the driver 
had to have plenty of room to swing his whip and 
could not be shut in; therefore, the driver of the 
horse was left exposed. So, when electricity re- 
placed horses, the motorman stood outside and 
froze until the unions became strong enough to 
insist upon the closing of the front end of the car. 


When the old wood-burning locomotives were 
built, the engineer’s cab was piaced at the back so 
he could fire and watch the engine; he did not 
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run fast enough to require much attention to the 
track ahead. The cab still remains in the rear, 
altho the driver could see ahead much better if 
his station were on the pilot; he can’t see much 
of his engine anyway, and he has an assistant to 
fire. 

There are two obvious ways of bringing about 
the proper relation between physical and mental 
work for the individual. The first is the one with 
which the writer is most concerned and that is a 
co-operative arrangement with the industries pro- 
viding physical work in the shop during a part of 
the day and mental work in the school during the 
other part. 

The co-operative system in engineering educa- 
tion, with its alternation between work and study 


to have four shifts of six hours each or six shifts 
of four hours each? And has anyone Sufficient 
evidence to prove that such an arrangement might 
not decrease production costs? 


The second method of providing the proper re. 
lation between physical and mental activities js 
provide both in the industries for each individya| 
United States census reports show, for all indys. 
tries, 20.2 per cent of all workers employed jn 
office and clerical work in 1908 and 20.9 per cent 
in 1914. About one-fifth of all workers are jp 
the offices. In the rubber industry the percentage 
was 8 per cent in 1904, 12.1 per cent in 1909 and 
16.7 per cent in 1914. Note the increase in the 
proportion of office help from one-twelfth to one. 
sixth in a period of ten years. 
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Doing the same thing all the time. 


every two weeks, has distinct advantages, but 
there is much improvement still possible. 


The oldest academic training was a distinction 
accorded aristocracy and not intended to have 
any application to the practical affairs of life and 
our present education, which is designed to be 
practical, is still hampered by academic tradition 
long outworn. The old-time monk withdrew from 
contact with the actualities of life the better to 
pursue his metaphysical meditations, and our col- 
leges still hold to that old tradition of withdraw- 
ing a student from contact with life in order to 
prepare him for life. 


The same tradition is responsible for the un- 
natural, unnecessary and purely arbitrary division 
between unproductive education and uneduca- 
tional production. Is there any valid reason why 
a student should be prohibited from producing or 
why a producer should be denied educational 
privileges? 

Let every boy anc girl do production work for 
a part of each day just as soon as physically capa- 
ble, spend a second part in study and a third part 
in play, and let this Division of Labor continue 
thru life. 

Space does not allow any description of the 
details necessary for the practical carrying out of 
such plan, but it is not visionary and impractical 
when viewed with a mind free from hampering 
traditions. When a 12-hour working day was the 
accepted practice, the man proposing an eight- 
hour would have been considered crazy, and now 
when the eight-hour schedule is common the em- 
ployer can scarcely adjust his mind to one of six 
or even four hours. 


Yet would it be impossible or even very im- 
practical in a factory operating 24 hours per day 
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Men at work in the pressing room of a big uniform factory. 


If one-fifth of the work in the world is office 
work, then, roughly speaking, each individual 
could spend four-fifths of his day in the shop and 
one-fifth of it in the office. In practice it could 
not be arranged exactly that way. Due regard 
would have to be given to the proper relation be- 
tween manual and mental work and proper con- 
sideration taken of manual and mental capability. 


We must also distinguish between enervating 
work, like the repeating of a few operations all 
day in piece work, and energizing work such as is 
performed by the skilled mechanic who exercises 
mind and muscle on the same task. But all ex- 
perience, especially the late army experience, 
proves that health and contentment depends upon 
a proper relation between the physical and mental 
activities of each, this relation differing in difier- 
ent individuals. 

All experience, and especially Rotary experi- 
ence, shows how acquaintanceship prevents mis- 
understandings. When the office men, including 
the managers and proprietors, get a more intimate 
knowledge of the workman’s task, and the work- 
men get a few bitter tastes of the worries of the 
office, the acquaintanceship with each other's jobs 
will help solve many of our present labor troubles. 


Then let us melt in twain the hampering chains 
of tradition with the flame of common sense and 
so reorganize our education and our industry that 
each will include for every individual the exercise 
of the body which houses the soul and the exer- 
cise of the mind which comes from God. 

Note: Fred E. Ayer, author of the foregoing, 8 
a member of the Rotary Club of Akron, Ohio; 
dean of the college of engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Akron. The foregoing is composed of 
extracts from an address before his club. 
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fLabor and the U. S. Government 


By E. T. Gundlach 


recent conferences with manufac- 
is a representative of the United 
tment of Labor, I have been posi- 
hockt by the misconception existing 
¢ the position of the United States Gov- 
senment on labor policies. I have found in many 
stanc es a lack of the very first element needed 
¢ together: That is a reasonable degree 
in the Government’s representa- 





ence 
if you think that any man representing the 

S Labor Department who seeks to conter 
with you is merely a delegate from the American 
Fe eration of Labor, or is only a politician fish- 
< for labor votes, then both you and he are 
wasting time. 

You who are employers must get over the 
lea that the Government, in its labor policy, 
has some concealed motive or purpose. We are 
trving our best to put an important message 
across and yet we are met continuously by sus- 
nicion. This suspicion must be destroyed. I 
appeal to you to help spread confidence in at 
east the integrity and sincerity of the men who 
are trying to help along the Government’s labor 
poucy. 


Labor and Its Organizations 


The total number of working people in the 
United States is somewhere between 37,000,000 
and 39,000,000. Some estimate it as high as 
40,000,000. In 1914 the number was 33,000,000. 
These figures are not exact—and are being re- 


The total number of workers in labor unions 
the U. S. before the outbreak of the war was 
estimated at 2,250,000. This total has grown 
about 3,250,000—roughly estimated. The 
importance of this one element is due to the 
fact that it is organized. Then there are the 
members of the organization known as the 
I. W. W., and the great mass of unorganized 
The I. W. W. is often mistakenly assumed to 
ea branch of the American Federation of Labor. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
I. W. W.’s believe that union labor, when organ- 
| into separate industries and crafts, as in the 
merican Federation of Labor, is on the wrong 
rack. They believe that all labor should com- 
ine in one vast organization; they preach a doc- 
rine of a great new freedom which is to be 
reached thru some kind of social revolution. The 
\merican Federation of Labor and the I. W. W. 
in n 0 way connected. They have about as 
h in common as a cat and a dog. 
is another large labor element—farm 
or—which, must, sooner or later, receive seri- 
sideration. Farmers who years ago worked 
heir own land have largely become capitalists. 
The agricultural employers have a tendency to 
“junkers” and the U. S. is liable sooner 
t later to face the problem of a large class of 
peasant” lator. In general terms, these are the 
t conditions confronting us. 


General Labor Policy 
Now, what ‘is the U. S. Government’s labor 
Policy? First, it must be recognized that we can- 
lefinitely say at all times: “This is our policy 
is not.” Furthermore, we in the Govern- 
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© Underwood & Underwoor 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, U. S. A., 
whose Department is devoting much of its time 
to the work of solving the industrial problem of 


vf ihe United States. 


ment have not the authority to say, except in a 
few instances, “Hew to this line or mark.” 

We can only say that there is a general labor 
policy on which the men in Washington are fairly 
well agreed. That policy can be summed up in 
two thoughts—conciliation and collective bargain- 
ing. 

Conciliation does not necessarily mean “giving 
in.” It means a willingness to talk things over 
and recognize the laboring man’s point of view. 
The point of view of the laboring man is that if 
we have fought this war for democracy, then we 
must have a true democracy, and the laboring 
man is entitled to the same recognition as the em- 
ployer. 


That is a rather vague idea. It does not mean 





nderwood 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a Briton by birth, but a resident 
of the United States most of his life. 
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necessarily higher wages. It might rather be 
summed up in the words of a British labor leader. 
In a certain conference between labor men and 
employers, one manufacturer remarked: “Well, 
we will give the higher wages you demand and 
recognize your union. What more do you want?” 
This labor leader answered: “Until my daughter 
can play tennis with your son, the labor problem 
will never be settled.’ 

This is the crux of the whole situation. It is 
so tremendously simple, that it seems appalling 
that men do not recognize it. 

Case of a Disruptionist 

To illustrate the difference between ‘“bull-doz- 
ing” and conciliatory methods I want to tell of 
the distinctly opposite methods advocated by 
manufacturers on the one hand and by labor 
leaders on the other, in dealing with a certain 
“labor disturber” who was threatening to disrupt 
a vital war industry. The manufacturers wisht 
to attack this disruptionist thru the local press in 
the hope of having him tarred and feathered and 
driven out of town. The labor leaders, instead of 
advocating the tarring and feathering of the man 
as the employers had suggested and so starting a 
little bit of a revolution, said: “Get hold of him 
and give him a job where it is his duty to prevent 
disruption and disorganization.” 

Conciliation, then, is one of the two definite 
policies of the Labor Department. 

Collective Bargaining 

The other is collective bargaining. 

We have to recognize the right of labor to col- 
lective bargaining. Many of us have had a mis- 
taken attitude toward the man who works for a 
living. If he gets married or has a baby the em- 
ployer agrees he has to have a few more dollars 
a week. If I should say to my lawyer, “I will 
give you a little higher fee because you have a 
baby,” he would tell me to “Go to hell.” He 
charges his fee because he can get it 

But we have refused to recognize that same 
attitude on the part of the man who works for 
He too says “Go to hell” when he is con- 
fronted by paternal benevolence. He does not 
want charity. He wants his rights. He wants 
you to deal with him as man to man on an equal 
footing. 


wages. 


He has his labor to sell and he is entitled to try 
to sell it at the highest price. And, because the 
man who has to stand by himself and take a 
chance on getting fired is in no position to bar- 
gain fairly, you have to recognize the right of 
labor to COLLECTIVE bargaining 

We who have had to deal with actual conditions 
situa- 


that these methods of conciliation and col- 


can only say—from our knowledge of the 

tion 
lective bargaining are absolutely necessary 

We are convinced that the only way to prevent 

] 


bolshevism from spreading in America is to work 
thru the right kind of labor leaders 
New Era Here 
We, as employers, have been able in the past to 
hire our help largely on our own terms and retain 
for ourselves the big part of the product. There 
has been a change and today labor is going to get 
the big part of the product and we, the empioyers, 
are going to get the margin. If we do not recog- 
nize this fact we shall have a reign of bolshevism 
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The Peace Conference in session in the “clock room” of the French Ministry of Foreign 


lffairs, in the Quai D’Orsay, Paris. 


The results of their deliberations will have a far- 


reaching effect upon the industrial as well as the political and economic affairs of the world. 


then we all, bolshevists included, shall get 


nothing. 


and 


We are now entering upon a new era. Some of 
us know that there is a new era because we have 
been told so; some of us know, because we under- 
stand why it is here; others of us know, because 
we feel the spirit of the new era. Only those of 
us who feel the spirit of this new era and who are 
ready to help in its further development—only 
those of us whose thoughts and acts are guided by 
this new spirit—will be able to lead in the era that 
is to come. 

(Note: The foregoing is an address delivered 
by Mr. Gundlach, of the Gundlach Advertising 
Company of Chicago, before the Chicago City 
Club in November, 1918. He is now in Europe 
on an important mission for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 


—— |?) - 


Relation Between Capital and 
Labor 


-y USINESS men and manufacturers must not 
B work for money alone. We Americans must 
work to build up a strong citizenship, governed 
better than any other is governed in the world. 
The United States should close the door and not 
continue to be the dumping ground for ignorant 
and undesirable foreigners. We must give not 
quarter to bolshevism. Our own people must 
be protected and employed at good wages. 

Employers must treat the great army of work- 
men fairly and see to it that they receive their 
just and fair share of the prosperity of the coun- 
try; for no lasting prosperity can be secured on 
any other basis than that of simple justice. Every 
man and woman who toils anywhere in our great 
industrial state should receive not less than 
enough wages to provide for the fullest develop- 
ment of body, mind, and character. And there 
must be a difference between wages and living, 
and the difference on the side of wages. 

We have found in our company, thru experi- 
ence for more than twenty-five years, that every 
dollar put into better working and living condi- 
tions of our employes is a sound investment. It 
has helpt to build up the business; but above all, 
it has helpt to build up the health and well-being 
of our people upon whom our business rests. 

No business is on a sound basis if it does not 
seek to secure an output not only of useful com- 
modities, but, above all, an output of happy and 
prosperous people. This must be done for the 
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sake of our own families as well as in the inter- 
est of the families of our people who work with 
us in our industries. 

Our children will be no better than those they 
associate with. This result can never be attained 
unless employers see to it that the workmen re- 
ceive a fairer division of prosperity than they 
have received in the past. 

There must be no leisure class in this country, 
living idly and uselessly upon the labor of others. 
As long as this class continues to exist making 
an ostentatious display of wealth, industrial peace 
is an impossibility. Everybody must work. 

In a word, labor and capital must be organized 
as a partnership for mutual service—each for all 


and all for each in a spirit of unselfish co-opera- 
tion. 


John H. Patterson, Rotary Club of Dayton, 


Ohio. (R). 
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Call for Leaders 


HAT our industrial situation is fraught with 
preety: cannot be denied. The war has 
completely changed the previous viewpoints of 
many, both employes and employers. The writer 
is voicing only personal opinions and does not 
attempt in any manner to speak for his Bureau. 

Employes have had a taste of better hours, 
better pay, better considerations as partners in 
industry and better all around working condi- 
tions. In the majority of cases they were en- 
titled to this new participation and for the 
good of all it should be largely continued and in 
some instances even increased. 


The extreme shortage of men and women 
caused employers to realize that the human ele- 
ment in their business was bigger than the 
mechanical. Many traditionally opposed to 
bargaining with their men about pay, hours and 
conditions, did confer and counsel with them. 


There are many who have a new industrial 
vision. Unhappily, however, there are still many 
who have not seen the new light of reasonable 
and hearty cooperation with employes. Some 
are extremely apprehensive of the trades union 
movement and of socialism and other isms of 
the old world and of the new. Yet they are 
doing, in the management of their affairs, just 
the very things which breed rapidly the forces 
that they so much fear. 

The writer has seen both sides of the em- 
ployment situation during the past few months. 
Some employers have had an enormous turnover 
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and they should. Others have had remarkable Mal hos split 
success in maintaining a comparatively ste,4, sjasses 0! 
force. Many of the first group have not made ag the pal 
conditions surrounding employment reasong)), Organ 
good. They are still, in the main, using archaic ; med 
employment methods. They do not Study their sic 
own human problems and face them with ap. gt 
propriate action. a 
There are exceptions where conditions beyond 4 mort 
local control have caused terrific turnover Republic 


Others have made conditions reasonable and hay cjalist 
well developt employment departments functio:. MME eatin 
ing as a separate influential part of their Or the ordin 
ganizations. These developments have paid hig i 
dividends. 


The writer offers no specific solution or cureaij nome 


for labor problems but he does want to call ¢) merous 
the attention of Rotarians their responsibility 3s tried to 
leaders in the communities in which they liye another, 
Rotary clubs can well study and discuss the ame 5’ 
real live industrial problems before them an tical 0 
lead in their local solution. Employment map. or appre 
agement and the study of probems will in mos The | 
every case develop the reasonable solution of “United 


the problem. of 1888 
We hear from all sorts of men varying state. dential 


ments as to wages. No sweeping statements can Cowary 
be all embracive. Some occupations have been Grover 
paid higher proportionately than others. We Harriso 
hear tales of fabulous sums paid laborers and §,400,01 
mechanics. The wages were, it is true, higher mbiion 
than former levels but in many cases when trans- note 
lated into present buying power they did not and bape 
do not now produce any miraculous results. the on 
In the many cases where big wages were ee 
since 


drawn, extremely hard work was put forth 
Some exceptions to this were noted and these " 
exceptions were heralded to the skies by those 





who were so afraid that some one else besides — 
themselves were enjoying the prosperity of , 5. 
America. di 
If we have an America happy and satisfied it te 
must be predicated upon a fair division of the . 
good things. This, each one of us can help 
arrange if we give our intimate business con- 
nections a careful study from the viewpoint 0! 
proper participation of the human partners 0! Tra 
the enterprise. ee 
Reactionary employers and radical unthinking ae 
labor leaders can upset the prosperity of Amer- th ng 
ica. Sane, generous and careful employers an¢ . Th 
well treated employes can cause a permanell ig 
healthy industrial atmosphere. wie 
Rotarians can take the progressive leadership a 
—H. H. Buskirk, Assistant Federal Director, rap! 
U. S. Employment Service for Indiana. price 
®> Ever 
Labor and American Politics re 
RGANIZED labor, as such, has never taken the 


part in national politics in the Unite 7 


States. From its beginning it has been the aim as 
of its leaders to hold it aloof from politica defi 
partisanship, and beyond the reach| and influence aa 
of political parties and political managers. thei 


Union labor, in the republic, has been helc to pe 
be distinctively an economic force in nation 


a 
ral 
but 
a- 


affairs, the individuals embraced in the organiZ Fur 
tion having been at liberty to exercise the rs ; 
of franchise as their judgment might dictate. oa 
This position, it should be said, has not Dee? 7 
simply theoretical; the ablest men in labor !eac: the 
ershap have, continually and persistently, he'¢ '° "ag 
the view that it would be perilous to undertake a 
alliances with any existing party, or to vee 7 
upon the organization of an independent poultice! " 
movement. The great body of union workel - 
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bas split, evenly or unevenly, like all other 
classes of the American people, on such issues 
ys the party organizations have presented. 
Organized labor, as such, cannot rightly be 
claimed as lending countenance or support to 
ther side in any political issue, even when the 
cue is politico-economic. A union workman is 
not necessarily a protectionist or a free trader, 
ore than he is necessarily a Democrat, a 
Repu lican, a Progressive, a Prohibitionist, or a 
alist He is simply a citizen moved by the 
nts, the opinions, and the prejudices of 
gored citizen. 


Tale of the Ballot 


Numerous efforts have been made and nu- 


any ™m 


Soc 1al 


cg: merous blandishments have been invented and 
ity a tried to “swing labor” as a body to one party or 
live another, but all have met with signal failure. 
the Even the label “labor” has been tacked to po- 

t litical movements, but never with the consent 
in or approval, open or implied, of organized labor. 
most The party designations “Union Labor” and 


n of “United Labor” were both used in the campaign 
of 1888, when Allison J. Streeter was the presi- 
ential candidate of the first named, and R. H. 


Bee Cowdry of the second. In that election, while 
been Grover Cleveland, Democrat, and Benjamin 
We Harrison, Republican, each received more than 
al $400,000 votes, and Clinton B. Fisk, Pro- 
sher hibitionist, polled more than 249,000 votes, 
ins. Streeter received only a few over 148,000, while 
and Cowdry’s total was less than 10,000. Plainly 


the organized voters of the country gave their 


ime 


ballots, in the main, to other candidates. 





Since then, in recurring presidential cam- 
; paigns, there have been such party designations 
nse s “Socialistic Labor,” “Social Democratic,” and 
le “Socialist,” repeatedly, but none of these has 
had the support of organized labor. In 1904, 


1008, and in 1912, Eugene V. Debs, as the 
tandard-bearer of all the Socialist branches, the 
Popul ists and the radical elements, polled an in- 


ne 


creasingly large vote, reaching a maximum of 
close to 1,000,000 in the year last named; but 
in 1916 the importance of this factor in national 
politics had greatly declined. 


The German Hand 


It has been noticeable, always, that demands 
for a labor party in the United States have had 
their origin in quarters outside of organized 
labor. So it is today. 

German socialism has uniformly been con- 
spicuous in agitating for a unification of what it 
calls “the industrial classes” against capital. 

Extremists among American Socialists have 
fallen in easily with those whose principal pur- 
pose is not to advance the interests of American 
labor, but to create disunion and to promote 
discontent in America. 

The radical element is constantly in search of 
opportunities of decrying the employer and of 
denouncing every organization that aims to con- 
serve, advance, and expand industrial enterprise. 

It has long been the desire of extremists to 
array labor against capital, or property, as they 
like to put it, forgetting that labor is property, 
and very valuable property at that. 

An independent labor party was _ broached 
* * * and it is suggestive and significant that 
the Freiheit Lodge of Machinists protested, de- 
claring that labor should stand by the Socialist 
Party as the true international labor party. How 
natural that a lodge bearing a German name 
should make this protest! 

Manifestly, if organized labor is going into 
politics, the Socialists and Internationals will 
not be content with any half-way steps. They 
do not much care for a labor party, in the United 
States, made up of American citizens loyal to 
American or to democratic institutions. They 
want a labor party that could, by easy grada- 
tions, be transformed into a destructive force, 
a force that would attempt to do for the United 


States what bolshevism, under German inspira- 
tion and direction, has done for Russia 
Anarchist, Not Citizen 

Such a desire or expectation is, of course, 
utterly hopeless. It seems to be impossible for 
the German Socialist to grasp the Anglo-Saxon 
or the American thought. 

That which properly bears the title of Amer- 
ican Labor has nothing in common with the In- 
ternationale or the Bolsheviki, can have nothing 
in common with them, and cannot be driven, on 
the one hand, by the impassioned radical union 
leader, or, on the other hand, by the illiberal, 
domineering, or grasping employer of labor, to 
form an alliance with either organization. 

Social or political unity between such elements 
in the United States is no more possible than 
the mixture of oil and water. The difficulty in 
the way of their fusion is that on the one side 
is the citizen, while on the other, no matter what 
mask he may wear, is the antithesis of the citizen, 
the anarchist. 

The place for the worker in the United States 
is among his fellow citizens, not separated from 
them. 

He has no interest that is distinct from the 
interest of the mass. 

He has unlimited power of independent as- 
sertion at the polls. He holds the balance of 
power. He is as vitally interested as his em- 
ployer in the welfare of the Republic 

It is for him, quite as much as for the profes- 
sional man or the capitalist, to make government 
stable, to promote good order, to insure tran- 
quillity. 

He can perform his functions best, not as a 
man apart, but as a unit of a great democracy 
that seeks in the rule of majority to work out 
what is right and good for all. 
Monitor, Boston, 


-The Christian Science 


Mass 


The Tokio Stock Exchange 


Trades on the Tokio Exchange are made with 

the fingers much the same as in the exchanges in 
; America. But in addition to yelling and sawing 
} the air, Tokio brokers clap their hands. 

The Japanese characters, which may be seen 
on the walls in the accompanying photograph, 
represent prices, and the young men on the plat- 
form facing the crowd are recording prices. Tele- 
graphic communications are received and the 
prices are recorded constantly on the tickers. 
Every trader carries a fan and during the warm 
days large cakes of ice are placed everywhere 
ebout the trading floor in receptacles made for 
the purpose, to temper the heat. 

The prices as they are hung up are placed on 
red, white and blue boards. Each color has a 
definite meaning, as, for instance, a red board is a 
uotation of the day before. Pit traders record 
their purchases and sales in books and not on 
cards. Most of the traders wear black kimonos, 
but the recorders of prices are dressed in the 
European costume. 

Exchanges for trading were establisht in Japan 
350 years ago, the first being at Osaka. 

The exchanges of Japan are under control of 
the minister of agriculture and commerce, who 
is responsible for any irregular-trading or im- 
Proper acts on the part of the exchange members. 

Every transaction on the Tokio Stock Exchange 
must be made on the floor by a broker. 
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Work and Homes for Soldiers 






By Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, U. S. A. 


HE people of the United States have been 
ti alled the most wasteful Nation on earth. 
Where other nations conserve, we have been 
in the habit of throwing away in the large, free- 
handed, distinctively American way. That “a 
European family could live on what an American 
family throws away” has been a by-word for 
years 

But this situation is rapidly changing. The 
war has brought the fact home plainly to the 
Nation as a whole that thrift and economy are 
elements of success. Everywhere 
economy, thrift, and conservation are being 
taught to the people thru the newspapers, by 
special articles, by billboards, and posters. 


essential 


It is not surprising then that the greatest waste 
of all—our unused and unproductive land—should 
be claiming the attention of the leading thinkers 
of the Nation. 

It is no longer possible, as it was fifty years 
ago, for a pioneer to strike out into the wilder- 
ness, locate a homestead, and “grow up with the 
country.” Our homestead lands are practically 
all taken, and yet the land-hunger of our people 
is unabated. 

Hon. Clay Tallman, Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, in an address given at the Cut- 
Over Land Conference of the South, held in New 
Orleans in April, 1917, portrayed graphically this 
land hunger of the country as evidenced by the 
competition at every recent opening of Western 
public land, no matter how rough and forbidding, 
and pointed out the fact that the cut-over and 
swamp lands are the last cheap agricultural lands 
remaining in the country. 

Adding an Empire to U. S. 

The historian, who, in the years to come, writes 
the economic history of the United States, will 
unquestionably find a mile stone in the Sundry 
Civil Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and especially that portion which provides for an 
appropriation of $100,000 “for an investigation 
to be made by the Director of the Reclamation 
Service of the reclamation by drainage of lands 
outside existing reclamation projects and of the 


reclamation and preparation for cultivation of 
cut-over timber lands in any of the States of the 
United States,” and an additional $100,000 for an 
investigation of new irrigation projects. 

These sums, small as they are, mark the be- 
ginning of a vast scheme of reclamation of our 
unused lands, which, if carried to its ultimate 
and logical conclusion, will mean the addition 
of some 250,000,000 acres to the real territory 
of the country—an area almost as large as France 
and Germany combined—provide work for hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens, and 
afford an opportunity for additional hundreds of 
thousands to acquire homes. 

Up to the present time there has been no 
general plan for the reclamation of this great 
area of unproductive land. It is true that a com- 
paratively small beginning has been made by the 
Reclamation Service in the construction of irri- 
gation projects in the arid West, but the total 
area of irrigable land comprised in these pro- 
jects under the works now constructed or con- 
templated, approximates only 3,000,000 acres, or 
only a little over one per cent of the total un- 
used and unproductive arid, swamp, and cut-over 
timber land of the country as a whole, which may 
ultimately be brought under the plow. 


Location of Lands 


No complete survey of our land resources has 
ever been made. It is known, however, in a gen- 
eral way, that lying in the so-called arid and 
semi-arid States of the West, there are approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 acres of land barren and unpro- 
ductive, covered with sage-brush or mesquite, 
the home of the prairie dog and the jack rabbit, 
which can be made as productive as any agricul- 
tural land in the world if supplied with water. 


According to the census of 1910, about 14,- 
000,000 acres were irrigated in 1909 by United 
States Reclamation Service enterprises, United 
States Indian Service enterprises, Carey Act en- 
terpriss, irrigation districts, co-operative enter- 
prises, individual and partnership enterprises, 


and commercial enterprises. 
The 15,000,000 acres remaining represent pro- 
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jects which, because of difficulties of construction 
and vast expenditures demanded, do not attract 
private capital. They must be constructed, jj 
constructed at all, by the Federal Government or 
the Federal Government in co-operation with the 
States. 

Similarly, in the Eastern half of the United 
States are vast areas of cut-over or logged-off 
timber land, the former sites of great forests, byt 
now an almost hopeless tangle of underbrush and 
stumps. As a whole, these areas comprise ap- 
proximatély 200,000,000 acres of land, which if 
cleared of stumps and brush, leveled and brough; 
under the plow, will rival in productivity our 
most favored agricultural land. Except in q 
few isolated cases, these waste lands have so far 
baffled private enterprise because of the difi- 
culties and expense of reclaiming them. 

Lying largely in the South and overlapping the 
cut-over lands to some extent are anywhere from 
seventy to eighty million acres of swamp land, 
mosquito-infested and fever-ridden. Private en- 
terprise has demonstrated on a small scale even 
in these forbidding haunts of the copperhead that 
these lands, when properly drained and cleared of 
their valuable timber, are exceptionally fertile, 

Here then are some 250,000,000 acres of at 
present unused and totally unproductive land, 
one-fifth larger than the great State of Texas, 
capable of producing crops valued at billions of 
dollars and supporting millions of people, lying 
idle, the greatest example in present-day history 
of a Nation’s carelessness in developing its re- 
sources. 


America’s No Man’s Land 


This vast area has been appropriately called 
America’s No Man’s Land. The arid land, how- 
ever, needs only water, the cut-over land only 
the clearing away of the tangle of stumps and 
underbrush, the swamp land orly necessary clear- 
ing and drainage, to make them, when leveled, 
cultivated, and brought under the plow, as fruit- 
ful as any of the most favored agricultural land 
in the world. 

Some idea of the vast potential value of this 
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These soldiers at Camp Dix were found physically unfit for fighting in France, and were detailed for garden work which 
proved a great success. They are working among potatoes. 
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ional resource may be gained from a 
brief consideration of the results accomplished 
a ihe United States Reclamation Service since 
organization on June 17, 1902. Up to the 
rast of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the 
oaulet had invested over $100,000,000 in some 


irrigation projects in the West. 
huge storage and diversion dams 


anal 
nat 


| : ite constructed to store the meager water 
: vnd furnish it when needed thru thousands 

les of canals and laterals to the land. 
‘otal area actually irrigated during 1917 


60.000 acres. The value of the crops 
own on the Reclamation projects for the sea- 
a ; 1017 amounted to nearly $60,000,000, 
chout including livestock industries, dairy prod- 
wool. etc. When the projects are com- 
area under cultivation will approximate 
acres, capable of supporting 250,000 
neople on 60,000 farm homes. 

. What the Reclamation Service has meant to 
ople of the arid West can be appreciated 
‘those who have seen the transformation 
desert, the change in a few short years 
m the land-that-God-forgot, to prosperous 
munities, not alone self-sustaining, but ship- 
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A stretch of roadway in a fine farming sectio 


periodical overflow. 
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| piece of rich farm land in the Mississippi Valley, U. S. A. All it needs in order to 
have it produce abundant crops is for some one to take the water away and keep it awa 


ping thousands of carloads of produce to the 
markets of the Nation. 

Each reader can compute for himself the tre- 
mendous economic advantage that will accrue to 
the West alone when these 15,000,000 acres of 
nad land, 24,000,000 acres of cut-over timber 
and, and 6,500,000 acres of swamp land are re- 
aimed and in the hands of virile American citi- 
zens. The reclamation of the remaining 200,- 
0,000 acres in the East and South will add 
4 almost incalculable amount to the wealth of 


these portions of our country. 
Too Vast for Private Enterprise 
Where private enterprise has reclaimed small 
‘eas Of swamp land, the wonderful productivity 


the soil has been amply demonstrated. 
Under 








present conditions the problem of re- 
ming these vast areas of irrigable, cut-over, 
swamp land could never be solved in its 
‘urety by private enterprise. The huge items 
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of labor and capital involved dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any work of a similar character ever be- 
fore undertaken 

The great public works of the Reclamation 
Service and of the Panama Canal, for example, 
stimulating as they are to our national pride in 
achievement, fall far short of the possibilities in- 
volved in the plan of reclaiming an area three 
times as large as the British Isles. 

But, fortunately we are not limited to private 
enterprise in bringing about the greatest scheme 
of reclamation the world has seen 

The Federal Government or the Federal Gov- 
ernment in co-operation with the States, can 
undertake the work in its entirety, unhampered 
by questions of financing or returns on invest- 
ment within a limited time, but with a single 
view to the ultimate economic welfare of the 
country as a whole. Given the funds, the Recla 
mation Service of the Department of the In 
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n of the American Middle West, subse 


This is the “main” road 


terior, already organized and tried in the fre 
of experience, can be expanded to any limit au 
thorized to bring about the desired result 

Let us put two and two together On the one 
hand we have nearly 300,000,000 acres of No 
Man’s Land which can be rescued from desolation 
by means of much money and vast numbers of 
workmen; on the other hand we will have mil- 
lions of returned soldiers who will want jobs or 
opportunities to acquire homes 
] 


There has been a good deal of speculation as 


to how these men will be amalgamated in our 
industrial organization without upsetting economic 
conditions. How will they react if left to them- 
selves? What will their attitude be toward what 
some might feel was a paternalistic action on the 
part of the Government in attempting to guid 
their destinies after demobilization? 

It is, of course, idle to discuss these questions 
with the soldier in the field. Such an attempt 
was made recently in connection with a census 
of a large body of representative troops at the 
front from one of the Allied nations Che result 
was as might have been expected 

The men answered practically as a unit that 
they didn’t know what they were going to do on 
their return and furthermore they weren’t think 
ing about the r 
was to finish the work for which they had been 


natter. Their big job right then 


sent across the seas. They had no time to plan 
for the future while the present was at stak 


Soldiers Now Face Future 


But on demobilization this attitude of min 
will be entirely changed. The task of the present 
will be past, and the future will loom large and 


attractive to these men who have done their duty, 


looked death in the face, and come back to their 
own country 
If left to themselves, many of them will un 


loubtedly return to the same type of work with 
which they were familiar before joining the 
colors; others will follow the many lines of trade 


which they have learned during their period of 


enlistment in the service: others will be found 
among the drifters, taking a job here and there 
as opportunity offers, but never becoming of the 
highest economic value to themselves or to the 
nation; while a large number may be ible te 
find any employment of any kind and so will be 
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forced into the ranks of the unemployed, com- 
pelled to wander about the country looking for a 
job, forced to bid against their fellows for a 
chance to earn a living. 

It is believed that, as a result of the time 
spent by many of these men in the open-air lite 
of the Army and Navy, there will have been de- 
veloped in them a feeling of distaste at the 
thought of returning to indoor occupations; they 
will have become so imbued with the spirit of 
the open that their first thought will be toward 
the possibility of a life outdoors. 

These men could not go thru the devastated sec- 
tions of France and Belgium without having built 
up in their very inner consciousness the desire 
to see these tortured fields again under the plow, 
the hacked and drooping fruit trees again in full 
Thousands of these men will bring this 
vision with them back to the United States, to 
find expression in their desire to cultivate the 
land and grow crops themselves if the opportunity 
is olfered. 

Fighter’s Place in Scheme 

The plan is not only to give these men the 
opportunity they are seeking—the opportunity to 
acquire a home of their own—but also intelli- 
gently to direct the efforts of many thousands of 
other men who are merely “looking for a job.’ 

Here then is where the two and two are put 
together—the unproductive land awaiting the 
labor of man to make it fit to produce abundantly, 
and the returned soldier who is looking for a 
home or for work or for both. 

With the advent of peace and the return of 
our fighting men, Jabor conditions in the country 
must be readjusted. The arts of war must give 
place to the arts of peace. The return to normal 
labor conditions will be difficult enough without 
taking into consideration the return of millions 
of men who will be looking for work. 


yield. 


direction of these returned fighting 
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merican soldiers at 
ump Dix who failed 
pass the physical 
is Jor service 
abroad working with 
harrows and rollers 
the camp farm 

uid learning how to 
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munition workers into the ranks of those seeking 
Unless provision is made to pre- 
vent this by offering useful and remunerative 
employment on public works, great suffering will 


employment. 


result. 

The reclamation work is peculiarly adapted to 
relieve this situation, as it will afford immediate 
employment to large numbers of people at work 
which will add to the permanent wealth of the 
country and the cost of which eventually will be 
returned to the Treasury by the beneficiaries. It 
will also, by the same process, develop homes 
for such of the workers as desire to become a 
part of the new communities formed on the re- 
claimed lands. 

And let it be understood at the outset that the 
plan does not contemplate charity. 





Cutting grass at Camp 


Whitman. A_ United 
States soldier learning 
how to be a farmer 


while in training for war. 


() Underwood & Underwood. 
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men will, however, change this aspect entirely. 
Hundreds of thousands of men who otherwise 
might become an economic liability will be given 
the opportunity to become an economic asset. 


In other words, these men will be given the 
opportunity to continue to work for the Govern- 
ment. The scattered nature of the proposed ir- 
rigation, cut-over, and swamp land project thru- 
out the country will make it 
each man the opportunity to work usually within 


his own State, and often near his home town 


possible to offer 


Work for Large Numbers 


It may take several for the industrial 


institutions of the country to adjust themselves 


years 
to the sudden influx of millions of soldiers and 
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The men who want work and the men who 
want homes will be given the opportunity, ‘at a 
fair wage and under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment, to build dams and canals, to blow 
stumps and clear brush, to construct drainage 
ditches 

Then will come the work of leveling and break- 
ing the land, of building houses and barns, of 
erecting fences, constructing roads, and perform- 
ing all the necessary work of making the site of 
a future community a suitable place in which to 
live 

And while these men will be bringing about 
this transformation, they will be paid by the 
Government and at the same time earning an 
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equity in their future homes, to be paid for in o 
long-time payments covering a period of 30 or In 
40 years. counts 
This, in very general terms, is the plan for In | 
providing work and homes for the returned sol- have a 
dier thru the reclamation of our unused lands, in suc 
Naturally a thousand details must be worked out ime! 
in advance. The first necessity of course is a 
complete survey of our land resources, and tt 
work is well under way. erieaa 
At Work on Details 
The entire work of preliminary investigation 
into the location and method of acquisition 
these lands and the approximate cost of construc- 
tion of the scores of projects involved, has been 


placed in charge of Mr. A. P. Davis, Director 
and Chief Engineer of the Reclamation Service * 
Under him are three principal assistants in charge : 
of the western, northwestern, and southwestern l 
sections of the United States. 

Mr. F. E. Weymouth, the present Chief of 
Construction of the Reclamation Service, is in 
charge of the preliminary investigation of the 
new irrigation projects and incidental drainage 
projects in the 17 so-called arid and semi-arid 
States (with the exception of the eastern parts 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, which are humid and 
contain drainage problems complicated with the 
States east). His office is at Denver. 

Mr. F. W. Hanna, a former project manager 7 
and consulting engineer of the Reclamation Servy Gy | 5, 
ice, with offices at Des Moines, Iowa, is in charge | Ss 
of the northeastern section of the country, com- 
prising largely cut-over timber lands, with some 
swamp lands. 

Mr. H. T. Cory, an engineer former! 
nected with the Harriman interests, who gainec 
wide distinction some years ago by controiling 
the Colorado River when it threatened to fi 
the Imperial Valley in California, has been | 
in charge of the southeastern section, which 
tains the bulk of the cut-over lands ai 
tically all of the swamp lands. His office ! 
time being is in Washington, D. C. 


In addition to the above is Dr. Elwoo: 
who labored so untiringly and with such signa 
success in solving the social settlement pr‘ 
in Australia. Dr. Mead will give particular 
tion to similar problems of settlement here 

Dr. Mead has pointed out that in the se 


and purchase of privately owned lands, 
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termining the kind of agriculture to be adopted, making surveys and in general working up a 
aren providing ha see ng abc on Swamp and Overflowed Land mass of data to be presented to Congress next 
a sing their homes on these projects e year 
those making ’ “es ee F : bane 
: _ying largely in the eastern half of 
ira] and State governments should co-operate. ying target) . aa “§ , as . re al 
Federal and g pe the United States, and overlapping the Congress and the country as a whole have al- 
The desired results can be best assured by en- cut-over lands to some extent, are ready indicated their approval of the plan, thru 
listing in a responsible way State agencies like nearly eighty millions of permanently the enactment of legislation providing an appro- 
the agricultural colleges, farm bureaus, and State ns eee geerie ga heanne iy priation for a preliminary investigation of our 
_ Padi : ’ and wet grazing lands. he approxi- ’ 1. Sai eel ital , 
ering departments. In this way local - latent land resources, and thru scores tte 
engineering ee: 1 : ill b y ‘lized mate extent of these lands, by states, : <— sicaipe _— Plane meager 
knowledge and loca experience will be utilize is shown in the following table."issued and newspaper editorials endorsing the plan in 
and a patriotic emulation between the States by the U. S. Department of the In- the highest terms. 
aroused. terior: In brief, we know, in a general way, that we 
The co-operative plan outlined is the one be- State Acres have approximately 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 
‘followed in most allied countries. . Alabama 1,479,200 acres of unused land, which can be made as 
ls A elec sacs me « 93 . . , 
In Canada several of the Provinces have done ee Scans productive as any agricultural land in the world. 
n Canada, 5 = ornia 1,420, ; : : | 
far more than the Dominion Government. Connecticut 30,000 We are told by Mr. Hoover that Europe will 
The Australian Commonwealth Government Delaware -. 127,200 face a food shortage for years after the war is 
voted $100,000,000 to be used in aiding soldiers Fain "3'700,000 over, and that for ten years after peace has been 
‘gsi 5 |. gS NS Aaa 2,700,000 1 Pre : tar ‘ r 
+o settle on farms, but the active management of lines 995 — declared the productivity of the United States 
settlement is in the hands of the State authorities, Indiana 625,000 will be called upon to supply the necessary food- 
who have provided large sums for the work. The Iowa 930,500 stuffs to the millions of hungry people in foreign 
States provide the land; the Commonwealth Gov- ope a2 pete countries. 
. . entucky 44,600 : » ; 
ernment provides the money to improve the land “hacot pee 10.196 808 We know that intelligent industrial direction 
| and to equip the farm, the Commonwealth Com- Marvland 192.000 of our returned fighting men is absolutely essen- 
in mission exercising a supervisory control. Maunw ...<6..: 156,520 tial if many of them are not to become an 
or In England much is being entrusted to the Massachusetts 59,500 economic liability instead of an asset. 
las nasal Michigan 2,947,439 The \ a . : ol 
county officials. Minnesota 5.832.308 1e opportunity Is Ours to bring the land and 
for In the United States a number of the States Mississippi 5,760,200 the soldier together, to provide work and homes 
a have already indicated a willingness to participate Missouri 2,439,600 for hundreds of thousands of American citizens, 
i ; , . . . Nebraska 512,100 to furnish ; lv of foodstuff ffici ‘ 
ds in such co-operation. California ha rt. oF to furnish a supply of foodstults sufficient for 
ss si P Ca : . made oe New Hampshire 12,700 . lat; 7 any 
ut 2 imm ensely valuable and significant beginning by Saw Teveur 396 400 our growing population and the needs of Europe, 
a iting settlements under carefully thought-out New York 529,100 ane 06: Sah a | Tee ane” ere 
iis North Carolina 2,748,160 which will rival any similar movement ever be- 
North Dakota 200,000 fore thought of in the history of the United 
ge ore ae 155,047 States. 
Cut-Over Lands in U. S. A. Oklahoma 31,500 inte? el 
Oregon ..... 254.000 Can it be done? I believe it can 
The following table of cut-over lands Pennsylvania 50,000 ae R 
ol n the United States were compiled from Rhode Island 8,064 
c various sources 7 2 So “arolinz 3,122,120 ‘ ‘ ati y > 
sources, by the Department of south Carolina 122,1 Land Reclamation Endorsed 
a Interior: South Dakota 611,480 
2 State Actes Tennessee 639,600 . 
r saa re fe NR Say er eae 2,240,000 
p MGDOMRE ana a 6.0 aarna dere ene 14,785,000 - : 
fi AP aNGSS. xo.) ct ieee os 13,893,000 \ ermont 23,000 
re Calif rnia 3'031.000 Virginia 800,000 rapes 
: al OFiic vol, Washincton 20.500 Edmund T. Per- 
n ) Flosida: 3... seek 10,109,000 ‘ashington | aoe aes 
Go aes Ce 20,141,000 West Virginia pe gin ins, of Chicago, 
Tk A ake aid Ate 676,000 Wisconsin 2,360,000 Il., President of 
| K nttwehy cd. nee eee 3,222,000 Total a aR rr pre National Drainage 
n | Tanssaian ota . $9,005, 02 
; | Louisiana .............0200. 11,877,000 Congress, on ar- 
CU | y 6,135,000 le» ‘ ad 1t f 
deni vocate o 
; | Mich 11,686,000 eemeh een AP 
| Maryland Reiss 1,848,000 reclamation of 
Minnesota .......-+:- 14,022,000 ylans. Washington is being organized to take swamp and over- 
: 2 : h 2 ’ ’ I ; 2 p 
SISSIpp1 13,203,000 similar action. The last State legislature of flowed and cut- 
SAUL, Vadis ¥.6 ak ee ald aOR AS oy. 7 : : ‘ ; 
1 Mo jaan , bape Wyoming memoralized Congress to authorize the over lands. 
v Hampshire ... ave Ns 2 608,000 State to settle public land. 
¢ CSOT 45« think 1,151,000 . 
| New York ........ 5'997.000 Plans of Co-operation 
| North Carolina ............ 12,745,000 ae 4 as 
| Oregon sccuekiA’e, cosduacs 3.537.000 Dr. Mead believes that the co-operative agree- The National Drainage Congress of the United 
| Pennsylvania 5 297.000 ments of the State and Federal Governments States was organized in December. 1911. to ad- 
) yp MP Raid cee 6 eles dies = ’ - = - es 1 ’ i “Vig? Ar . 
Carel (4. 06>) b44: 8,994,000 should contain the following provisions: ocate national legislation for flood protection 
Papa Maa ee Pn merit 1. The State should provide the land. “sea Ag rary a oo peal pc ed — cit 
Cees eetoe we te tes @&,9090,UU ¥ . OV Cl le as Vil ae Ss, d Sineel Special 4 
nt 2,070,000 2. Land purchases should be made subject to 1g d age and irrigation work, for many 
Dee CRA EASON RAE Pe eas + 9,929,000 the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. years with the U. S. Reclamation Service, tool 
SACOM Fcc ie 6S 8 ye, c512 3,330,000 . oT i . active part in the organization. He was its 
Nest Virwinlar::/cdecccce-.. 4.634.000 3. The tenure and selling price to ex-soldiers president in 1913 and was again elected to that 
NS. pi tee ke 13,246,000 should be approved by the Secretary. ‘fice at the last annual meeting held in Decem 
: ber, 1918. Resolutions adopted at this meeting 
Total 28 509.000 4. The Federal Government should provide 0°") /o" Pre pl: + gs sate 4 nD re ne 
el she sig ale ae id 228,509, ‘ . . egarding the plans of the interior Vepartment, 
the money for all reclamation works, for per- ag outlined in the accompat rticle by Seere- 
their present state these 228,509,000 manent improvements on farms, for making lands __ tary Lane, affirmed 
of cut-over land are a picture of ready for cultivation, or loaned settlers for the ‘We most heartily fa igri 
iation calculated to discourage the ect quaint cultural land for our retu lier 1 sail 
t pioneer. Perhaps as good an idea purchase of equipment. s. We believe that h lan e our 
of the appearance of this waste 5. All money loaned settlers for equipment { 
nay be obtained from photographs should be first repaid. Payments on reclamation lrainage ( { Secre 
rmer French forests which have ie 
shattered by artillery fire. Yet when works and permanent improvements should be Lane's plan is a t ection, 
land is cleared, leveled, and brought made coincident with payments on lands. al aa on : ae 
the ‘ ; 4 viet p . ¥ : - ess aavocates a propriati f | ~ 
Bt ce. its soil, rich win the 6. Where agricultural training is necessary Congress of a billion dollars for the successful 
mulated humus of hundreds of years, the State should provide this, but the Federal rosecution of the work it stands for, and the 
sesses extraordinary agricultural pos- Bs ji esas . giandion. gl a Titeietuens ‘ok Putin Cladten 4 
ties, Government should pay half the cost. enamel F - Tecg ug . owe. 
‘ : Z : ’ ‘arry on this task othe t t ks 
Mr. Davis and his co-workers are in the field, of a public nature 
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Inspiration and Realization 


N International Rotary Convention is a wonderful 

fountain of inspiration. Every Rotarian who has at- 
tended one agrees that this is so, It is not only a fountain 
of inspiration, but its inspiration can be and is transmuted 
into realization when the delegates return to their home 
clubs. Rotarians never needed more inspiration than now 
to guide them in doing their part in the world’s work. The 
next convention will be held at Salt Lake City, the week 
of June 16th. It is not too early to make plans to attend. 


* *K * * 


Paying for Dead Horses 


OBODY likes to pay for dead horses. Buying govern- 
4 ment bonds to let the government have money with 
which to pay for artillery and airplanes and tanks, etc., 
which cannot be used now that the war has ended, seems 
like paying for dead horses. That may be one of the argu- 
ments that will meet the Fifth Victory Liberty Loan issue 
by the United States sometime this month. 

But, isn’t it better to pay for live men and dead horses, 
than to pay for live horses and dead men? That is the 
situation. The knowledge that back of the American sol- 
diers in France and going to France and ready to start 
for France, was an endless stream of artillery and tanks 
and aircraft and gas, etc., convinced the German leaders 
that a continuation of the fighting meant more than cer- 
tain defeat for Germany—it means annihilation. So the 
war came to an abrupt end just at the moment when the 
United States had reached the apex of her efforts and was 
ready to utilize her resources. 


The end of the fighting on November 11, 1918, instead 
of six months later, meant the saving of the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers, maybe 100,000, maybe 200,000. Those dead 
horses, which Americans are askt to pay for, were largely 
the means of saving the lives of one or two hundred thou- 
sand American boys. Aren’t they worth the price? 


* * * ok 


Say Something and Quit 


HE splendid record made by the thousands of Four- 

Minute men who spoke for the United States govern- 
ment in the cause of liberty during the past two years 
should be an inspiration to all Rotary clubs. Possibly, 
Rotary clubs were in some way an inspiration for the 
establishing of the Four-Minute men. Three-minute talks 
in Rotary clubs have been a feature of their programs for 
many years. At any rate, Rotary clubs believe that it is 
better to have ten men talk three minutes than to have one 
man talk thirty minutes. It makes for a snappier club; 
it makes for snappier members. Let us not lose the short, 
snappy, pithy talk as an international asset. 
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Toleration 


REEDOM is not selfish; it cannot be selfish and remain 

freedom. Freedom means the same rights for the other 
fellow as one claims for himself. Essentially, freedom js 
based upon mental independence—the right to think for 
oneself. Social freedom—freedom applied to human rela. 
tionships—must have a large mixture of toleration in it. 

It is reported that there is growing friction between 
the American soldiers and the French people in France, 
It was the same way with the American soldiers in Cuba 
in 1898, altho, at first, the Cubans acclaimed them as liber- 
ators and crowned them with flowers. It would be the 
same way if an army of New Englanders were quartered 
among the people of Louisiana; or an army of Georgians 
were billeted among the Michiganders. 

Intolerance is not due to racial or national lines. In- 
tolerance is the result of a lack of understanding of the 
other fellow. We understand old friends best, and so con- 
sequently we get along better with them than with new 
ones. 

Rotarian Woodrow Wilson and other Rotarians have 
been making the point for years that we must get ac- 
quainted with each other before we can have sympathy for 
and confidence in each other. In one of the early issues 
of this magazine Paul Harris wrote about toleration and 
argued that the complex membership of a Rotary club 
made it imperative for the members to learn to be tolerant 
of each others’ positions and points of view; and further, 
that this spirit of toleration should spread among all men. 

Toleration means to acknowledge that the other fel- 
low or the other nation has a right to mental independ- 
ence—to think for himself. Let’s go! Allons! Vamos! 


% * cg 


Why Greece and Rome Fell 


M EN and women of this generation having to witness, 
4 and perhaps suffer from, the bolshevik convulsions 
of society, are now able to understand better than hereto- 
fore the possibility of the fall of ancient Greece and Rome. 
It always seemed incredible that nations so highly devel- 
opt could disappear and become only a memory. The na 
tions of today must disappear if the bolshevik destructio! 
of property, institutions of learning, methods of orgal- 
izing and operating, continues. If we lose what we've 2% 
we are not. 
* * * 


New Official Directory 


— edition of the official directory of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs has been issued. 
Rotarians may secure copies by writing to International 
Headquarters, 910 Michigan Avenue. 
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A Patriot of the Plow 


EFERINO DOMINGUEZ of Mexico is a patriot of the 
L plow. Those who were at the Atlanta Rotary Conven- 
ion in 1917 will remember him and his very interesting 
illustrated lecture on corn culture, and also his great inter- 
st in Rotary. He has been in Mexico for some time 
preaching the gospel of better farming. A letter from him 
recently received by a friend in the United States tells 
how well he is succeeding. He writes: 


For nearly eleven months I have been engaged in the campaign 
of better crops; have traveled nearly 7,800 miles; visited hundreds 
of towns, some of them in possession of rebels; have had nearly 
$000 farmers attending my lectures; have organized several Farmers’ 
institutes. The result has been an increase of the crops to such an 
extent that the price of corn has dropt and the people can buy 
enough for their need, and they are contented and many have sur- 
endered to the Government as a natural consequence of plenty of 
jood. Wherever I went I had the good luck to inspire the people to 
uke the plow and neglect the gun. Now that I have done my share 
athe cause of pacification I am going to give some of my time to 
the cause of my own folks and go to farming myself on a big scale. 


“Take the plow and neglect the gun” is a good slogan 
for other people than the Mexicans—the Russians for in- 
stance. Seftor Dominguez has the good wishes of all Ro- 
tarlans. chet oe 


Rotary Clubs and the A. P. L. 
HEN the United States went into the war a great 
patriotic secret service organization was authorized. 
Rotarian A. M. Briggs of the Chicago Rotary Club was 
commissioned to organize and superintend it. Being a 
man with a nation-wide acquaintance he quickly selected 
chiefs of division for the various cities. But, he was not 
making progress fast enough so he appealed to the Inter- 
tational Seeretary’s office, knowing that from the ranks 
of Rotarians, capable and competent men could be found. 
Within a few days, 100 vacancies in the organization had 
ven filled and Rotarians in every part of the United 
States have been working day and night to circumvent the 
plotting of the Hun. It has not been a service regarding 
which there could be any publicity, but now that the 
American Protective League has been disbanded it prob- 
ably will be of interest to Rotarians to know that Rotary 
had something to do with it. 
* * * 
Immigration and Nationalization 
}UMAN beings ordinarily are averse to a change. 
There are individual exceptions—men and women 
vho insist on going somewhere else every few days or few 
months. But oeeasionally the migratory instinct that has 
lin dormant for years becomes active and the world wit- 
hésses another great movement of people from east to 
Vest. The history of the human race shows that the trend 
migrations has been to the west, out of Asia into Europe, 
across the ocean. 
When the world gets back to a peace basis we may 
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expect a recrudescence of this migratory instinct. There 
will be immigration to the United States, to Canada, to 
Australia, to South America. There will be emigration 
from those countries in Europe which are beginning to feel 
themselves too crowded, from the British Isles, from Ger- 
many, from Italy, from Southeastern Europe, and even 
from Russia. 

Every country which receives immigrants from other 
races owes it as a duty to the world as well as to itself to 
assimilate those immigrants. The nationalization move- 
ments in the United States and Canada are indications that 
the people of these two countries recognize this. 

Rotarians are vitally interested in the successful 
nationalization of aliens. A speaking, reading knowledge 
of the language is a first requisite. It is impossible to 
teach the ideals of a country to a man who is unable to 
understand its language. 

x ” * 
Keep the Boys on the Farms 

HE Boys’ Working Reserve of the United States, the 

Soldiers of the Soil of Canada, and similar organiza- 
tions in other countries, sprang up because the farmers 
needed their help to raise food for the world during The 
War. The fighting has stopt, but we are told that the 
farmers still need such help and without it may not be 
able to feed the world. That is an urgent and an im- 
mediate reason why such organizations should be con- 
tinued. Another and a more far reaching reason is the 
value of such work upon the future lives of the boys. The 
more men who have served apprenticeship on farms which 
a country has, the better for that country. City boys will 
be made better citizens if they can spend part of their 
time in farm work; this is true, regardless of what may 
be their life-work when they become men. An intelligent 
knowledge by city men of the farmers’ work and relation 
to the country as a whole, and vice versa, is the founda- 


tion of a better cooperation between city and farm. Keep 
the boys on the farms. * «* «x 
An Innovation in Rotary 
Rotary were recently 


LL the district governors of 
A called into meeting and conference with the Inter- 
national Board in Chicago. The matters discusst are of 
great importance to Rotary. On the agenda were eleven 
general topics with a total of twenty-three sub-topics. The 
conclusions reached at this meeting will be conveyed to 
the clubs, and perhaps reviewed in the next issue of this 


magazine. At any rate, the good work accomplisht will 
be in evidence at the annual convention in Salt Lake City. 
It is to be expected that there will be a similar conference 
of general officers and district governors every year. They 
are all international officers of Rotary and the success of 


the Association depends upon their hearty and intelligent 
and sympathetic administration of the Association affairs. 
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Impressions of U.S. Rotaryfh 


I T is well to take an early opportunity after 
returning home to record a few impressions of 

American Rotary while these are fresh in one’s 
mind. As you are aware, this was not my first 
visit to America under the auspices of Rotary, 
and perhaps the first thing to record is a com- 
parison of the impressions formed on both occa- 
sions 

Apart from the fact that America was at peace 
in 1914 and at war in 1918—a fact which alone 
accounts for many differences—Rotary in the 
United States has developed very considerably 
during these four years. 

On the whole, I think Rotarians are more seri- 
ously minded, or perhaps it would be better to 
say less frivolously inclined. It is true that our 
friends still rejoice in such fits of exuberance as 
The Little Prairie Flower, while their passion for 
“acquaintance-making stunts” is just as great as 
But on the whole there is a tendency to 
greater seriousness, and the frivolous side is much 


ever. 


less marked 

I am inclined to think that this change is the 
gradual evolution rather than of war 
conditions. Rotary is being taken more seriously, 
and its members are bent more on results to the 
community than on fun for themselves. 


result of 


Rotary and American Temperament 


And here 
two on the vexed question of 


perhaps I might be allowed to say a 
word or “stunts.” 

British Rotarians look with abhorrence upon 
any departure from their ideas of dignity and de- 
could hardly imagine the staid 
members of the Rotary Club of Liverham, for 
example, wearing paper bags over their heads and 
having a ‘“‘Who’s Who” guessing competition to 
promote acquaintance. But these “stunts” are 
not Rotary: neither are they purely the result of 
the American temperament. 

While in San Francisco I saw a little of the 
Advertising Convention which was going on in the 
I was staying; in Portland (Maine) 
across a Music Convention; but in neither 
of these was there the same overflow of animal 
spirits as was apparent at Kansas City. Nor was 
this in evidence at other American gatherings out- 
Rotary. 

It is Rotary acting on the American tempera- 
ment that produces this exuberance of feeling and 
leads to all sorts of pranks, from the simple use 
of nick-names to /’m a Little Prairie Flower or a 
badger fight 

Rotary 


formality, 


corum, and we 


hotel where 
I ran 


side of 
acquaintance and breaks 


result that the barriers 
goes to the 


fosters close 
with the 
so-called dignity 


down 
are lowered, and 


winds. Even in our own country we find much 
greater freedom of speech and action at a Rotary 
meeting than we find at an ordinary public 
dinner, and the effect of this on our American 
friends, who play as hard as they work, is seen 
in the numerous “follies” that characterize a 


( ‘onve ntion 
Grasping Serious Side 

I have said that Rotary is more and 
this is true, because Rotarians have grasped more 
seriousness and the high objective of 
Rotary. And whereas, in 1914, Rotary in this 
country was in the embryonic stage, and we had 
much to learn from our elder brothers in the art, 


serious, 


fully the 
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it is curious to note that Rotary in the British 
Isles has developed during these four years along 
practically the same lines as it has in America. 


Consequently, while one can always learn some- 
thing by comparing notes,—and no one should 
ever be above learning something,—I can affirm 
without hesitation that now in 1918 we have much 
less to learn from America than we had four years 
ago. 

This is most satisfactory, because it shows that 
both countries have been developing upon the 
same lines, and as intercommunication during 
these years of war has not been too frequent, it 
shows by this very similarity that our develop- 
ment must have been right. 


Evolutionary Stages 


Generally speaking, one finds that the various 
stages in the evolution of Rotary have been 
these :— 

1. Improvement of one’s own position 
by acquaintance with others to whom 
service is rendered. 

2. Improvement of the other man’s posi- 
tion by making service to one’s fellows 
come before self in all things. 

3. Development of business along high 
ethical lines, brought about by consideration 
for one’s neighbour before one’s self. 

1. Application of these ethical principles 
to Community Service, by regarding one’s 
business not as a means of making money, 
but as a means of serving society. 

5. The use of Rotary to “get behind” 
movements for the public welfare, thus 
giving such movements the imprimatur of 
the business community. This last phase 
has led to the magnificent War Work done 
by Rotary Clubs on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


These five stages represent the evolution of 
Rotary during the fourteen years it has been in 
existence, and we in this country have reached 
the fifth stage practically at the same time as has 
America, thanks to that wonderful stimulant of 
co-operative effort—The War. 

But we must take off our hats to the “Yanks” 
for prompthess in getting to work. One year of 
war did very nearly as much for them as four 
years did for us, so far as Rotary is concerned. 
Of course, while we were developing we have also 
been growing, and growth has absorbed much of 
our energies, but still it is for us to keep abreast 
and not be left behind. 


Splendid Hospitality 


Another effect of Rotary on American tempera- 
ment was seen in the splendid hospitality offered 
to us as British Delegates. 

The American is naturally a hospitable person; 
he wants to see his guest comfortable and happy, 
and he spares neither trouble nor expense to effect 
this. There is nothing in the way of lavish dis- 
play: it is always “What will so-and-so like to 
have?” rather than “How can we impress him 
most?” And when Rotary comes to act on the 
natural desire—this real exemplification of Ser- 
vice—it goes great lengths. 

Men would turn out to meet us at the train at 
any hour, day or night; their first care was the 
creature comforts, after which baggage was at- 
tended to, train and hotel reservation effected, 
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and if one was tired from travelling. 
opportunity were given for rest. 


I well remember one evening at San José. ¢ ali 
fornia, where I arrived at the Montgomery Hote! 
about an hour before the time for the evening 
meeting at which I was to speak. I had been on 
the move all day; had spoken at a Berke| ley 
Rotary lunch that noon, and felt that “Forty 
winks” would just put me in form for the evening 
function. I lay back in an easy chair in the hote! 
lounge and closed my eyes. Just then | y,:qmmeames! 
tapped on the shoulder by Judge Beasly, a mem. see Ul 
ber of the San José Club, who said: preat StI! 

“I see you are tired, Stephenson; come thi 
way; I know a place where you can rest better 

He conducted me to a private room, bade me 
lie down, and promised to call me. I step 
soundly for 45 minutes, was called ten minutes 
before the dinner began, and awoke refreshed and 
able for anything. 


A Question or Two 


This incident is typical of many that ¢- 
curred—not that I often wanted to go to sleep!— 
and shows the kindly thought that prompts all 
their hospitable actions. More than once I was 
told, on going to pay my hotel bill, that it had 
already been taken charge of by the local club. 
Examples of their kindness might be multipliedf 
indefinitely. 

I have often wondered how it is that Rotary 
produces such a lot of very good fellows. Wher- 
ever one goes in the name of Rotary—and | 
notice it here just as I did over there—one is met 
and cared for by men who show themselves to be 
real friends. 

I have wondered whether it is that Rotary 
selects the best men for its membership, ot 
whether it is that Rotary develops these qualities 


time and 
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in its membership after election. I am incline qm  e' 
to think that both of these elements combine are Dein 
that Rotary selects its members with care, ani gggeperim 
having selected them, impresses them fully wilt agencies 


its obligations and responsibilities, and thus 
velops the best that is in them. 
The true Rotarian thus approaches 





tr the 
to the 


“superman,” for he has, as it were, the two forces Alte, 
of heredity and environment acting on him to! uated ¢ 
good. Ought we not, therefore, to use every emg" Uni 
fort to spread this gospel of Rotary to the tou esse 
corners of the earth? Reali: 
Note: Thos. Stephenson is the secretary 0} '" ut eM 
benef 1ts 


British Association of Rotary Clubs and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Edinburgh, Scotian peng?) 
He visited the United States in 1914 to attend '" 
International Rotary Convention at Housior h 
Texas, in August, as a delegate from soey ft mand, © 
Rotary. In 1918, with Andrew Home-Mort 1 
London, England, president of the British Ass gy met 
ciation, he was a delegate to the Intern : 1, 
Rotary Convention at Kansas City, Mo., m ‘ 
After the Kansas City Convention, Stephens” 
traveled extensively in the United States 
above article is reprinted from The Rotary ! 
of which Stephenson is the editor. 
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As Exprest by a Frenchman booklet 
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Wherever a Rotary Club exists, it > per ng pic 

little garden in a city, where the flower 0! pu’ work b 
spirit is cultivated. 
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volved in the reconstruction of 





IE tas 
peta and disabled soldiers is one that 
‘aie “iy the Fe eral Government can successfully ac- 
©, Call «but the American Red Cross wishes to 
Y Hote cod by aS al auxiliary to assist in the work 
Veni aE ver and wherever the constituted authori- 
_ fit to call upon it. : 
as Representing as it does the majority of the 
Se, wiles of the United States, most of whom have 
are, . rs. sons or brothers in the service, it is its 
“ee ymest desire and wish to do its part in helping 
ae we that our men who have been injured in this 
ee eat strife are to be given all the aid that modern 

* ence and skill can possibly afford them. 
te, With this object in view, thru the generosity of 
“ee ‘its members, an institute was establisht in 


‘wy York City more than a year ago, where the 


traveled over the country lecturing to many large 
assemblies on the duty of the employer and the 
country at large to its wounded heroes; they tell 
the story of the possibilities of reconstruction and 
have aroused among thinking people a tremen- 
dous popular interest in the subject, impressing 
upon them the fact that the crippled soldier does 
not want charity, but does need and want his 
chance to make good, upon his return to civil in- 
dustry. 

The Home Service sections of the American 
Red Cross are in intimate contact with the fami- 
lies of soldiers and are carrying the information 
to them, so that when the soldier returns he will 
find the home folks ready to back him up in his 
efforts to once more become a useful member of 
society and not a discarded derelict, just because 





Gott ¥ias 
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me 
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otari ass in office work, U. S. Federal Board of 


Vocational Education. 





line iest methods of training the crippled and disabled 
are being worked out, and the benefits of such 
an ‘periments are extended to the governmental 
with agencies who are charged with this task. 

\t this institute has been accumulated all the 

imation obtainable on the subject of recon- 

struction. The successes and failures of all the 
ies, and of our enemies, as well, have been tab- 
ated and publisht, as a groundwork on which 
ihe United States can build, benefiting by their 
esses and avoiding their mistakes. 








Xealizing that re-education can only be made a 

‘ucess by thoroly informing the men of its great 

pm: nefits to them so that they will undertake it 

nd wll d with enthusiasm, the Red Cross has 

by means of an educational cam- 

alg, to spread broadcast all the information at 

‘anc, on what can be done to make cripples suc- 

‘stu! and useful members of society, to show 

' ind their families that a man with am- 

nd ation, even tho blind or maimed, can be replaced 

n "a good and, in many cases, a better position in 

le, after re-education, than the one he held 
‘to being wounded in battle. 





Educational Propaganda 


this end, the Red Cross has printed and dis- 
| hundreds of thousands of leaflets and 
_ ts on the subject of reconstructing the crip- 
-- Soldier: it has shown many interesting mov- 
“be ‘ure films and lantern slides illustrating the 
~~ Selng done in other countries; speakers have 
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ygke-training Crippled Soldiers 


By Col. C. H. Connor, U. S. M. C. 


he may have been unfortunate enough to have 

lost his leg or arm in the service of his country. 
The soldier’s family will be his mainstay against 

any discouragement he may feel over the difh- 


culties encountered in his struggle towards re- 
habilitation if it realizes that by encouraging him 
to accept what the Government is willing to pro- 
vide in the way of reconstruction it will enable 
him to take his place among his fellowmen 

When it is realized that no more than ten pet 
cent of the crippled soldiers of the Allies have 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered for 
re-education by their respective Governments, the 
urgent need for disseminating information on the 
ultimate benefits that are certain to be derived 
from re-education must become apparent 

Chance for the Cripple 

The men must know that it is their great 
chance, for after the glamour of the war fades 
away and industrial competition comes once mort 
into its own, there will be no more patriotic sym- 
pathy for the crippled; the man who is able to 
compete on the basis of efficiency will be retained 
in his position, while the inefficient, untrained 
cripple will be cast aside to take his place on the 
street corner, selling lead pencils, or grinding out 
a doleful tune on a decrepit hand organ, with the 
inevitable tin cup to collect the stray pennies 
from the hurrying, forgetful public, to whom the 
cripple will have become an eyesore and the dis 
tasteful reminder of the horrors of war which one 
and all wish only to obliterate from their memo 
ries. 

So much can be done for the cripple, if he will 
accept it, that it will be a national scandal if 

















One-armed man learns oxy-acetylene welding in shop conducted by Red Cross Institut 


Crippled and Disabled men. 
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Americans permit him to go his way without en- 
deavoring to have him help himself by “carrying 
on” with his re-education, even as he did in risk- 
ing his life, to bring peace and victory to his 
country’s flag. 

Thoro understanding by the American people 
of the problem and the possibilities of its solution 
will be the means of successful rehabilitation of 
the disabled, for with a strong and popular public 
sentiment in favor of the plan the men themselves 
must become imbued with the same spirit when 
they once realize that it is the thing to be done. 

Industrial surveys made by the American Red 
Cross and the Federal Board demonstrate that 
there are very few cases that cannot be fitted into 
some sort of employment the remuneration from 
which will repay the time and effort spent in 
re-education, and it is the duty of all to make 
this known to the crippled soldier and his family 


Helping the Blind 


At Baltimore, Maryland, the Red Cross has 
establisht, at the request of the Surgeon General, 
a Red Cross Institute for Blind Soldiers, which is 
under the very able direction of Lieut.-Colonel 
James C. Bordley, of the Surgeon General’s office. 

At this Institute the blind will be re-educated 
and replaced in industry, so that instead of earn- 
ing an average of five dollars a week they can 
earn as much or more than they did before losing 
their sight 

Here the Army Hospital for the Blind has a 
complete plant for industrial training, and it is a 
wonderful sight to see these blind soldiers walk- 
ing about or at work in the shops and classrooms, 
just as if they could see. There is no atmosphere 
of depression, everyone is cheerful, interested and 
enthusiastic about the work and play afforded 
him by the Government and the American Red 
Every man in the place will assure you 
that he expects to make good and will make good, 
even tho he is unable to see 


Cross 


Whereas the larger proportion of injured men 
can return to the same trade or business in which 
they were engaged prior to their military service, 
there will be a great many who, owing to their 
disabilities. will have to take up a different voca- 
tion, and the greatest care must be exercised by 
the advisor on vocational training to see that the 


injured man chooses the vocation for which he is 
best fitted and the one for which he can best be 
trained. 

Having settled this question, then the serious 
work of training becomes the duty of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, which Board was 
authorized by Congress to do this particular work. 
Thru this well-organized agency, which is under 
the direction of Dr. C. A. Prosser, the soldier wil! 
be placed in a school adapted to the vocation for 
which he is to be trained, and upon completion of 
his training a position will be secured for him by 
the Federal Board, where he will be able to earn 
his living in accordance with his ability and train- 
ing. At the same time, he will receive from the 
Government the compensation allowed in accord- 
ance with the amount of disability he has incurred 
while in the service of his country. 


When a Man Is Disabled 


At every stage of this program of the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the crippled, the American 
Red Cross stands by as a friend and advisor to 
the injured man, to render any timely aid that 
may be needed and to see that the soldier under- 
stands what can and will be done for him, if he is 
willing to accept what is offered, and to encourage 
him to succeed in his endeavor. 

Hence, this is what happens to the soldier when 
he has become disabled: The Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army takes him at once into its hos- 
pital system and proceeds to repair his injury by 
means of the best skill that modern surgery and 
medicine provide, and they now provide miracu- 
lous benefits. 

While in these hospitals the American Red 
Cross does for him such things as the Red Cross 
should do, thru its hospital representatives; in- 
forms him of the possibilities of re-education; 
communicates with his family as to his condition; 
advises him on any matters that may be troubling 
him or his home folks; in fact, becomes his con- 
fidant and friend. 

He passes on to the final hospital, selected as 
the place where his particular injury can best be 
treated by specialists in that line, and there he 
comes in contact with the vocational advisor of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, who 
will take up his individual case and start him on 


his course of training for the work that is 
to do. 


Having received the maximum benefit that can 
be derived from medical and surgical therapy, he 
is discharged from military service but is still kept 
on the same status, as to pay and allowances, that 
obtained at the time of his discharge, and the 
Federal Board continues and completes his te. 
education, thereupon finding him a position ang 
watching over his career until he is fixt once more 
in his home life, an honorable and usefy! member 
of the community. 


The Red Cross will be ready, at all times, to 
encourage and advise him, to see that he obtains 
that which is his due, to look after the interest: 
of his family, if need be, while he is in the hos. 
pital or training school, and then, when he has 
once more been replaced, will assist him to secure 
a firm footing in his chosen vocation so that the 
success he deserves will be his and he can fee| 
that his country is grateful to him and intends to 
reward him, in a constructive way, to the limit of 
its ability. 


for him 


Removing Stigma of Charity 


This program of reconstruction means the end 
of disability, for no man can be classed among 
the disabled who can earn as good a living as any 
other man in his trade, even tho he may be crip- 
pled, and when the wounded men are properly re- 
educated and replaced, this will become a fact 
There will be no need for old soldiers’ homes and 
the stigma of charity will be eliminated from the 
possibilities in the future lives of the veterans of 
our Army. 

Let us give them all honor due and reward 
them as they so richly deserve, but let us do it in 
an intelligent manner rather than a sentimenta 
one, so that it may be everlasting, not evanescent 
as has been the case in all previous wars. 

Thus the men will feel that their country’s 
gratitude is real and substantial and will be of an 
enduring character. 

Note: The foregoing article was written ex 
pressly for THE ROTARIAN by Colonel C. H. Con 
nor, U. S. M. C., Assistant Director-General of 
Military Relief, American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








BUT I hke you, 
You sun-tanned boys, 
You brown-clad boys of mine. 


You are doing the things 
That I longed to do 
When I was a boy like you. 
You take yourselves 

On glorious hikes, 

Far out the roads 

And dusty pikes, 

And hie away to 

The big greenwood 

For a day 

Of scouting 


And fun. 

















Boy Scouts of Mine 
You walk, you run, With shout 
You stalk And call; 
In fun; Get up with a grin, 
You chat, you talk, And try again; 
You bask You yell, you sing— 
In the sun; Do everything 
You signal, you track, With a zest that only boys know. 
Chase out 
And back; And you do it well, 
You cook, you brew, You boys of mine, 
You bake You true blue boys, 
And stew; You brown-clad boys, 
You play, you slide, You Boy Scout Boys of Mine. 
You frisk 
And hide; —Thomas B. Abernathy, Scoutmaster, 
You climb, you fall in Boys’ Life. 
—_—_—" 
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ars Effect Upon Education 


‘HANGES in education due to the war in- 
fs clude such as are due directly to war 
inditions, some of which will persist long after 
she return of peace. Other changes will appear 
n the period of reconstruction because of de- 
ects in our education that the war has revealed. 
\ost of the latter reforms are not new to stt- 
f education; in fact they have been long 


ents Of 


werdue. The war has brought the need of them 
forcibly to the attention of men in public life, 
the press, and of other molders of public 
pinion. 

The war has modified the activities of Ameri- 
an schools, their teaching force, their area of 
yntact with young people, and it is now reshap- 
ing our conception of the purpose and value of 
education and the national responsibility for 
‘heir reaching our entire citizenship. 


School Activities 


In the elementary school, altho the children 
juld comprehend little of the cause and mean- 
ing of the conflict, they did realize thoroly that 
the country was in war. They were anxious to 
work, to save, to give, to contribute their mite 
n every useful way. They were organized into 
Junior Red Cross units, they sold thrift stamps 
and liberty bonds, they made garments for Bel- 
zian relief. By class groups they have adopted 
French war orphans. They have been active 
apostles of food conservation, bringing the need 
f it and the duty of it home to the families 
more effectively than any other agency. 

In school they sing the national songs, read 

terature of patriotism, and revive the old clas- 

s of freedom and independence—the speeches 
f Patrick Henry and James Otis, or Rienzi and 
Spartacus and Regulus, the appeals of Pitt and 
Burke for the American colonies. 

The war has colored all school life. Every 
school has its service flag. Arithmetics have been 
written filled with problems in food conservation, 
and almost every composition exercise is upon 
some sort of war topic. 

The geography of Europe is studied with a new 
nterest 

The history of the American Revolution has 
een rewritten to show that it was not England 
igainst her colonies, but a factional party strug- 
tle on both sides of the Atlantic between a 
tarrow-minded Tory aristocracy and the liberty- 
oving patriots who fought for the ancient rights 
' Englishmen, with this important difference, 
England the Tories were in the saddle, 
n America the Patriots. 


The High School 


superior technical organization of the Ger- 


hat tr 


mans manifest in the early years of the war is 


iffect the schools in all the Allied 

fought against the Central Powers. 

We shall give much larger space to physical 

an logical science, especially in their prac- 

itions to industry, to agriculture, and 

ygiene and sanitation. 

ly of Latin and of foreign languages 
will be diminisht. 

ial courses have become very popular 

ng the war, possibly because of the very high 


y ‘ges paid hy the government for stenographers 
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It is most vital to make every effort 
to Americanize the foreigners in our 
midst, but the Americanization of our 
own boys and girls in our public 
schools, thru an unequivocal and virile 
American teaching of citizenship and 
their responsibilities, is paramount; the 
finest task we turn to. 


—B. F. Harris, Champaign, Ill. 











American high schools have been attended 
largely for their cultural and social values. Now 
the conviction is growing that every youth from 
fourteen to eighteen should spend part of his 
time in school; partly to secure the traditionai 
social values and his share in our spiritual in- 
heritance of culture, but more because in these 
years he will gain the knowledge and ideals that 
underlie effective participation in democratic 
citizenship, the vocational intelligence needed in 
his occupation, and such fundamental physical 
education as will insure sound health and con- 
trolling ideals of physical efficiency. 


Teachers 


The average efficiency of the 600,000 teachers 
of the United States is lower today than for 
twenty years; lower because thousands of young 
men have been drafted from the school room 
into the government service, other thousands of 
young women have left the teacher's desk to 
accept clerkships in the departments at Wash- 
ington, to become nurses, or to enter business 
life. 

Teachers of agriculture, manual training, and 
commercial branches, fields in which men have 
predominated, simply can not be found for all 
the schools. 

Thousands of positions are held by young 
girls fresh from the high school, untrained in 
their new duties. 

The normal schools are running with half their 
usual quota of students. 

It will be years before we can bring the pro- 
fession up to a fair standard of proficiency, for 
the old teachers will not return to the school 
room nor will young people of ability and prom- 
ise be attracted to this vocation unless there is 
a fair improvement in teachers’ salaries. While 
war conditions wrought some improvement in 
this field, gains have lagged far behind those 
achieved in other occupations. 


What the War Has Revealed 

The selective draft has shown how signally 
the schools have failed to reach large masses of 
the population. In the first draft there were 
700,000 men between twenty-one and thirty-one 
wholly unable to read. Every draft board dis- 
covered that a much larger number, while not 
technically illiterate, had so poor a command of 
reading and writing that they made no use of 
the printed page to gain facts, ideas, or ideals. 

This condition was not unknown to students 
of education, for the last census informed us 
that America had 5,500,000 of illiterates over ten 
years of age.’ It showed that one out of every 
thirteen persons over ten years of age was an 
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illiterate, and that every fourth illiterate is of 
native white parentage. 

We have come to appreciate that illiterates do 
not make good soldiers. They are not good cit- 
izens, unless it is the plan to have some citizens 
who can be imposed upon and exploited by others. 
An illiterate may earn a living, but earning a 
living is only a means to an end. That end is the 
living of a worthy life in our day and genera- 
tion. This can be done only by those who can 
independently get into contact with the informa- 
tion of the printed page as a foundation for 
independent thinking. 

The bulk of this native illiteracy is in the 
South where schools in the rural districts are 
poorly developt. Short terms, irregular attend- 
ance, incompetent teachers, prevail. Compulsory 
attendance laws the country over are rarely en- 
forst except in the cities. 

Heretofore the nation has left education to 
the states, as the states in the earlier days of 
the Republic left it to the family, to private 
schools, or to such voluntary organizations as 
might support the subscription schools of the 
day. 

Washington’s Injunction 


The men of Washington’s time recognized how 
vital civic intelligence is to the perpetuity of 
the Republic. Washington enjoined, in his fare- 
well address, that we should promote, as a mat- 
ter of primary importance, schools and institu- 
tions for the diffusion of knowledge. And the 
statesmen of his day set aside the sixteenth sec- 
tion in every township for school purposes 

During and since the Civil War, lands and 
moneys have been granted to the states for col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanical arts, but 
comparativly little revenue has come from 
these sources because of lack of judgment and 
‘uresight in administering these funds. But with 
the growing complexity of modern life the con 
viction has become establisht that we can not 
build a secure and stable democracy except upon 
the foundation of universal intelligence. We can 
not arrive at high industrial efficiency without a 
larger measure of industrial intelligence at every 
stage of the process and on every level of service 

he early pioneer supplied the wants of his 
family with the labor of his family. Little was 
bought, little was sold. But in modern life we 
buy. nearly everything we use and sell our own 
goods or services in exchange. Our health and 
happiness depend more largely upon the knowl 
edge, the skill, and honesty of those who serve 
us than upon our own. Hence it is to the advan- 
tage of every one that every child in the nation 
has the fullest opportunity for the development 
of intelligence and character. 


A good school must be accessible to every child 
and vouth, and the nation must see to that 
he attends. 


Support from All 


Since the benefits to be derived from universal 
education come directly or indirectly to all the 
people, the expenses should be paid by all the 
people. When schools are supported by local 
taxes only there is less danger of waste and 
extravagance. 

We all believe that if the wealth of the coun- 
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try were evenly diffused in proportion to the 
population, if public spirit and an appreciation 
of the value of schools were diffused in like 
manner, local taxes would suffice. But wealth and 
educational intelligence are not so distributed. 

It is therefore the duty of all the property of 
the nation to bear at least a part of the burden 
of educating all the children of the nation. Just as 
in a city we tax the wealth of the richer districts 
to provide the best of schools for the children 
that swarm the poorer districts, so we now tax, 
in increasing measure, the rich lands of the corn 
belt of Illinois to educate the boys and girls of 
the poorer sections of the state, and so we should 
take from the abundance of the National treasury 
to bring the advantages of good schools to every 
section of the land. 

Few realize how unequal the present provisions 
are. 

In Iowa there is a teacher for every 81 persons, 
in Louisiana one for every 240. 

In Nevada the wealth per capita is $4,135, in 
Mississippi, $669. 

In Illinois there is, according to the last cen- 
sus, $437,492 of taxable wealth for every teacher; 
in Mississippi only $119,272. 

In Illinois the average salary paid teachers in 
1916 was $750; in Mississippi only $233; yet the 
people of Mississippi taxt themselves at a con- 
siderably higher rate to provide these low paid 
teachers for their scattered schools than did IIli- 
nois to pay more than three times the salary to 
hers. 


National Aid 


There is now before the United States Congress 
Senate Bill 4987 which proposes that the nation 
shall cooperate with the states in educating the 
citizenship. It provides for a Secretary of Edu- 
cation to sit in the Cabinet, to administer the 
various educational functions of the Federal 
Government. 

More important than this, the bill carries an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 per annum for the 
removal of illiteracy, for the Americanization of 
foreigners, for the promotion of physical and 
health education and recreation, for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities, and for the 
preparation of teachers. 

It is felt that the burden of native illiteracy, 
found chiefly in eleven Southern states, should 
not be borne wholly by those states. They are 
struggling hard to build up a system of education 
for the children, and can not effectively deal with 
this added burden. And so the bill carries an 
appropriation of $7,500,000 to be distributed 
among the states according to the number of 
native illiterates as shown by the last Federal 
census. This, and all other funds, is to be dupli- 
cated by the state receiving it. It will provide 
four dollars per annum, or in a ten-year program, 
forty dollars per person for teaching each illiter- 
years of age the English language, the elements 
of citizenship, and, where practicable, knowledge 
of some trade or vocation. 

Another $7,500,000 is distributed among the 
states in proportion to the number of people of 
foreign birth as determined by the last census. 
Every seventh person in America was born 
abroad, and of these more than 1,500,000 are 
illiterate. We found in the late war large groups 
of soldiers unable to hear a command in English. 
This fact brought to our attention that there are 
hundreds of communities in the country in which 
English speech is rarely heard, where the only 
newspapers circulating are printed in a foreign 
language, where the ideals of life and citizenship 
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taught are wholly derived from Old World 
sources. Is it to be wondered at if such com- 
munities were frequently slackers in every form 
of patriotic endeavor? 


Foreign Population Distribution 


This foreign population is not evenly diffused. 
It is found chiefly in the coast cities, in the great 
mining and manufacturing centers. The five 
states of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois contain more than 
half the entire number. These foreign immigrants 
are admitted to the states under national laws; 
they are admitted to citizenship under national 
laws; the product of their labor adds to the re- 
sources of the entire nation. It is not just to 
impose upon the states and communities where 
these foreigners dwell the burden of their Ameri- 
canization, and yet this Americanization is vital 
to the integrity of the national life. 

The bill carries $20,000,000 a year to be appro- 
priated to the states, on the basis of their popu- 
lation, for physical and health education and 
recreation, for medical and dental examination of 
children of school age, the determination of men- 
tal and physical defects in such children, the 
employment of school nurses, the establishment 
and maintenance of school dental clinics, and 
the instruction of the people in the principles 
of health and sanitation. 


The first draft showed that 29 per cent of the 
men who presented themselves for examination 
were physically unfit, and two-thirds of these 
physical defects could have been cured or pre- 
vented by due regard to hygiene or by suitable 
medical attention during the school period. 


After all, the greatest national resource is not 
in the wealth of soil or mine or forest, but the 
productive efficiency of our people. Ignorance 
and ill health are the chief limiting factors in our 
productive efficiency. Especially in the South, 
where malaria and hookworm paralyze the indus- 
try of great districts, where superstition and pat- 
ent medicines divide the field in dealing with 
disease, is this physical education most needed. 


False Physical Training Methods 


Many of us, at the mention of physical edu- 
cation, think at once of school athletics or mili- 
tary training or some means of developing the 
muscular system. It is true that in the schools 
and colleges of today the resources of the De- 
partment of Physical Education are usually 
turned in this direction and for training a small 
group of star athletes who have less need of 
help, while the great mass of students are 
obliged to take their exercise in smoking ciga- 
rettes and yelling on the bleachers. 


The press and the general public, who in all 
ages have liked to see a fight, are responsible for 
this misdirection. The gladitorial combats of the 
Romans, the bull fights of the Spanish, the bear- 
baiting of our rough English ancestors, the cock 
fights of our Filipino wards, even boxing matches 
are taboo with us, so the boys in our schools 
must furnish the spectacle. Because of the poor 
results in school and college athletics, our people 
are turning to military training, fine in many of 
its features, yet abounding in grave evils. The 
education that this bill proposes is something 
more far-reaching and vital. 

The bill carries $50,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of schools to be distributed among the 
states in proportion to their respective numbers 
of teachers. This means $80 for each teacher’s 
salary. Not a penny of it can be spent for lands, 
buildings, repairs, or physical improvements. 
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Of course the state must more than 
this sum, but the effect of all sorts of 


duplicate 


; i State 
federal aid, when conditioned upon equal fcc 


contributions, has been so to stimulate | 


local pride 


and interest that the requirements of the statu, 


are exceeded many times. 


None of this fund is available in any stat. 
unless it provides a school term of twenty-four 
weeks and enacts and enforces an effective * 
tendance law. 

The last $15,000,000 of the appropriation js 
for the training of teachers. When it js realized 
that 50,000 teachers in the United States haye 
not even secured a good grammar school educa. 
tion, that 300,000 more have had no professional 
training and no education beyond that afforded 
by the high school, that 100,000 are not older 
than nineteen years, and that a third of the chil. 
dren of the United States receive almost their 
entire education from these immature, and yp. 
trained, and half educated teachers, the need 
of this appropriation for teacher training becomes 
manifest. 


Migration of Teachers 


Teachers migrate freely to areas where good 
salaries are paid. If any state provides facilities 
for training all its teachers it soon finds that it 
is training teachers for the schools of other states 
as well as for its own. The country needs about 
110,000 teachers annually, yet the graduates of 
the normal schools and other teacher training 
institutions of all grades in any year do not reach 
a fourth of this number. 

Furthermore, the teacher training institutions 
for the public schools are poorly supported. In 
the 204 state institutions of this class the expendi- 
tures in 1914 were $15,189,000, $155 per student 
not including the children in the practice school 
In the six tax-supported State Universities in the 
same year the total cost was $15,138,000, or $458 
per student. That is, the state appropriates, on 
the average, three times as much for the train- 
ing of its future lawyers, doctors, engineers, busi- 
ness men, and farmers as for the training of its 
teachers. 

It is found, too, that the professors in the 
teacher training institutions are, on the average 
paid only two-thirds as much as those in State 
Universities; they teach, on the average, twice 4 
many hours per week, and nearly twice as many 
students per teacher. 

The schools can never be better than the 
teachers make them, and the level of professional 
equipment in the teacher depends upon the 
quality of the institution in which they are 
trained. 

All American Rotarians who are interested in 
education as a national responsibility could bring 
this bill and its provisions to the attention 0 
their respective clubs and secure, if possible. ‘he 
adoption of resolutions favoring the bill, and see 
that their Senators and Representatives in (o" 
gress receive copies of the resolution. 

Note: David Felmley, author of the forego 
article, is the president of the Illinois State Nor 
mal University, located at Normal, Illinois; he “4 
a member of the Rotary Club of Bloomington, I! 
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Some men think they are ambitious 
they are only wishing for things. 
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onoring the U.S. Flag 


How Shall a Patriot Treat It? 


UST how to treat the flag of his country is a 
3 oblem full of perplexity for the average 
American citizen. He wants to salute when it is 

oper to salute the flag. He wants to pay proper 
to the National anthem. He seeks help 
and finds some rules for the military, but noth- 
for civilians. The War Department sends 
qa pamphlet which contains much interesting 
rmation, but no definite rules. 
pnets inquiries concerning the proper method 

—- hanging and saluting the United 

5 flag are being received in the War Depart- 

_ While it is within the province of the War 
Department to prescribe rules and regulations for 
observance within the army, it is beyond its prov- 
ince to prescribe any such rules or regulations for 
the guidance of civilians or to undertake to decide 
uuestions concerning the subject that are pre- 
sented by civilians. 

There is no federal law now in force pertaining 

the manner of displaying, hanging or saluting 
the United States flag or prescribing any cere- 
monies that should be observed in connection 

rewith. 

In fact, there are but two federal laws on the 

e books that have any bearing upon this 
subject. One is the act of Congress approved 
February 20, 1905, providing that a trade-mark 
innot be registered which consists of or com- 

s, inter alia, “the flag, coat of arms or other 
nsignia of the United States, or any simulation 

reof.” The other is the act of Congress ap- 
ved February 8, 1917, providing certain penal- 
the desecration, mutilation or improper 

the flag within the District of Columbia. 


Warning to Aliens 
Several states have enacted laws which have 
or less bearing upon the general subject, 
it seems probable that many counties and 
wunicipalities have also past ordinances to gov- 
ern action within their own jurisdiction. 

Warning against desecration of the American 
flag by aliens has been issued by the Department 
i Justice, which has sent the following notice 

federal attorneys and marshals: 


spect 


at 
Vi 


“Any alien enemy tearing down, mu- 

iting, abusing or desecrating the United 

States flag in any way will be regarded as a 
_ danger to the public peace or safety within 

the me aning of regulation 12 of the procla- 

tion of the President, issued April 6, 

and will be subject to summary arrest 

unishment.” 

It is the practice in the United States Army, 
each day in the year, to hoist the flag briskly 
sunrise irrespective of the condition of the 
her, and to lower it slowly and ceremoniously 
and to display it at half staff on Me- 
morial Day (May 30) from sunrise until noon 
‘at full staff from noon until sunset, and also 
ther days specially designated for that pur- 
pose by the proper authority, the flag always 
ceng first hoisted to the top of the staff before 
veing lowered to the half staff position. 
There has been some question among civilians 
Concerning the exact location of a flag hung at 
: Theoretically, the flag is always 
“ung On a separate staff, much shorter than the 
“tails usually erected on buildings, and as a conse- 
flag hung at half staff would be located 


at sunset, 


st » fF? 
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is > 
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much higher on the ordinary flag staff than under 
be arranged in the form of bunting and not used 
the present practice. Still the custom of placing 
the half-staffed flag in about the center of the 
flag pole, whatever its length, is rather generally 
observed and the War Department sees no real 
objection to this custom. 


Use for Decorative Purposes 


Considerable discussion has arisen concerning 
the proper manner of hanging and displaying the 
flag for decorative purposes. As already stated, 
there is no federal law governing the subject, and 
individual opinion differs as to the procedure 
that should or should not be followed. 

It has been suggested that, so far as possible, 
the hanging of the flag should be restricted to 
suspending it from a flag pole, in the regular way, 
and not to displaying it otherwise; that for pur- 
poses of decoration only the national colors should 
in the form of the flag; that if it is nevertheless 
the desire to use the flag for decorative purposes 
it should always be hung flat whether on the 
inside or the outside of buildings, with the union 
to. the north or east, so that there will be a 
general uniformity in the position of the union 
of each flag displayed; that the flag should rarely 
be displayed in a horizontal position or laid flat; 
that under no circumstances should it be hung 
where it can easily be contaminated or soiled, or 
be draped over chairs or benches to be used for 
seating purposes, and that no object or emblem 
of any kind should be placed above or upon it. 

The War Department sees no objection to flying 
the flag at night on civilian property, provided it 
is not so flown for advertising purposes. 

It is becoming the practice among civilians to 
display the national flag on all patriotic occasions, 
especially on the following days: 

Lincoln’s birthday, February 12th. 

Washington’s birthday, February 22d. 

Mothers’ Day, second Sunday in May. 

Memorial Day, May 30th. 

Flag Day, June 14th. 

Independence Day, July 4th. 

In certain localities other special days are ob- 
served in the same manner. 


Flag Salute in Army 


It seems to be appropriate that where several 
flags or emblems are displayed on a pole, or other- 
wise, the United States flag should always be 
hoisted first and hung or displayed at the top; 
that in any parade the United States flag should 
always have the place of honor, and that the flag 
should never be hung or displayed with the union 
down except as a signal of distress at sea. 

Existing regulations governing the army provide 
that when officers and enlisted men pass the na- 
tional flag, not encased, they will render honors 
as follows: 

If in civilian dress and covered, they will un- 
cover, holding the headdress opposite the left 
shoulder with the right hand; if uncovered, they 
will salute with the right hand salute. A flag 
unfurled and hung in a room in which officers or 
enlisted men of the army are present will be 
saluted by them the first time they may have 
occasion to pass it, but not thereafter. 
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Spangled Banner is being played. 


No anthem, hymn or musical air has been recog- 
nized by any federal law as the national anthem, 
hymn or air, but army and navy regulations pro- 
vide that The Star-Spangled Banner shall be desig- 
nated as the national air of the United States of 
America. It should be stated, however, that these 
regulations are binding only upon the personnel 
of the military and naval service. 

Whenever the national air is played at any place 
where persons belonging to the military or naval 
service are present, all officers and enlisted men 
not in formation are required to stand at atten- 
tion, facing towards the music, excepting when the 
flag is being lowered at sunset, on which occasion 
they are required to face towards the flag. 

If in civilian dress and uncovered, they are 
required to stand and salute at the first note of 
the air, retaining the position of salute until the 
last note of the air is played. 

If in civilian dress and covered, they are re- 
quired to stand and uncover at the first note of 
the air, holding the headdress opposite left shoul- 
der until the last note is played, excepting in 
inclement weather, headdress may be 
held slightly raised. 


when the 


The custom of rising and remaining standing 
and uncovered while The Star Spangled Banner is 
being played is growing in favor among civilians. 

Old or wornout flags should not be used either 
for banners or for any secondary purpose. When 
a flag is in such a condition that it is no longer a 
fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast 
aside nor used in any way that might be viewed 
as disrespectful to the national colors, but should 
be destroyed as a whole, privately, preferably by 
burning or by some other method lacking in any 
suggestion of irreverence or disrespect due the 
emblem representing the country. 


Proposed Rotary Rules 

Why cannot American Rotary devise some rules 
of flag procedure which may meet with popular 
favor? For example: 

When the flag is displayed ceremoniously let 
the civilian salute be: 

If covered, with the right hand remove the 
headdress and place it over the heart in token 
of love for the flag and loyal devotion to all it 
represents. 
or if it is not appropriate to re- 

right hand over 


If uncovered, 
move the headdress, 
the heart. 

Observe the same ceremony The Star- 
Spangled Banner is being played or sung. If the 
flag is displayed, always face towards it, but if 
the flag is not being displayed face towards the 
nusic. A number of people all facing the same 
way makes a more impressive scene than when 
are facing one way and others in other ways. 


place the 


when 


some 
Unless singing, stand perfectly quiet while the 

flag is passing or being displayed or The Star- 

Don’t cheer or 

applaud during the ceremony. Make yourself 

a part of it. 

al of 


example 


If these suggestions meet with the 
Rotarians and become their custom, the 
of the Rotarians may be adopted by all. 


approv 
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Conferences Attended by 6,000 | 


LL records have been broken by the Rotary 
A district conferences this year—in attend- 
ance—in interest manifested—in the constructive 
work which has been started. 

Attendance figures received from fourteen dis- 
tricts show a total attendance of 6,066. Figures 
have not been received from three conferences 
(Ninth, Fifteenth and Nineteenth). Five other 
districts will hold their conferences during the 
month of April and when all returns are in, the 
total attendance figures should be over the ten 
thousand mark. 

The coming convention at Salt Lake City was 
talked and discust and boosted. Many of the 
conferences were visited by members of the Salt 
Lake City Rotary club, who told of the attrac- 
tions which await the visiting Rotarians at Salt 
Lake in June. Several conferences appointed 
convention committees and made arrangements 
for “District Specials” or thru convention trains, 
for the clubs of the different districts. 

Boys’ work came in for considerable discussion 
at practically every conference. Several districts 





Ed R. Kelsey of 
Toledo, Second 
Vice-President of 
the International 
Association of 
Rotary Clubs, 
snapt by the 
camera on the 
streets of Butte, 
Montana, when he 
was attending the 
conference of 

the Twentieth 
District in that 
city. Ed looks 
just as natural in 
this photograph 
as if he had been 
caught in Toledo 
being the sec- 
retary of the 
Toledo Rotary 
Club—which 














paved the way for constructive boys’ welfare 
work among their clubs, which is bound to pro- 
duce excellent results. 

“Keep business moving” was the keynote 
sounded to American and Canadian business men. 
The wheels of commerce should be kept turning in 
order that the thousands of soldiers and sailors 
who are being discharged may have employment, 
and that in order to give them employment it may 
not be to throw thousands of civilian 
workers out of employment. 

Other problems of reconstruction were discust; 
betterment of relations between employee and 
between labor and management; 


necessary 


employer or 
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Nominees for District Governor 


The election of these nominees will occur at 


the convention at Salt Lake City. 
Dist. Name of Nominee City 
1 George Inman....... Charlottetown, P, E. 1. 


‘ste a ae sani Lynn, Mass. 
. Jersey City, N. J. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

.. Cleveland, Ohio 


2 Charles W, 

3 Thomas C, Sheehan. . 
4 F. A. Lidbury.... 

6 Edwin C. May...... 
9 H. E. Van de Walker 
10 John R. Bentley..... 


Lovett. 


11 Charlies E. Watkins........... Muncie, Ind. 
See Ue Knoxville, Tenn. 
14 Benjamin C. Brown...... New Orleans, La. 
15 Harry B. Craddick... Minneapolis, Minn, 
16 Charles Strader............... Lincoln, Neb. 
17 Robert Timmons... .. Wichita, Kans. 
18 Robert E. Vinson............ Austin, Texas 
ee yl Pocatello, Idaho 
21 Roger H. Motten....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
22 Clayton M. Williams........ Everett, Wash. 


Note—Conferences of the Fifth, Seventh, 
Eighth, Twelfth and Twenty-third Districts 
have not yet been held. No report has been 
received from the Nineteenth District Confer- 
ence at Winnipeg. No conference is held in the 
Twenty-fourth District (British Isles). 











vocational education for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and many other questions equally as im- 
portant. Constructive measures were adopted 
which will enable Ratarians to go back to their 
home clubs better equipt to tackle their local 
problems. 

Several conferences adopted resolutions which 
were referred, either to the International Board 
or to the coming convention at Salt Lake City. 

Many of the resolutions, recommendations, etc., 
referred to the I. A. of R. C. Board of Directors 
will be considered at the special meeting of all 
district governors and International officers, which 
will be held in Chicago on March 17 and 18. 


First District 


(Halifax, Nova Scotia, January 29-30, 1919) 


Rotarian Donald McRae emphasized in an ad- 
dress on “Club Membership” the necessity for a 
careful selection of members for Rotary clubs; 
the promotion of good-will among members and 
among the employes of members in attempting 
to meet the problems caused by the present labor 
unrest; and the value of the automatic suspen- 







































Conference Attendance Figures 
Attendance 

~ Conference » z 3 P+ £ 4 

~ ~. hte o la -—2 

=) zle | = IOfloz 

Be Ce oe Sere 128|...| 128) 3 3 

2 | Worcester, * .-|/289/187) 476) 20 | 18 

3 | Albany, N. Y. -+.| 308] 17] .. 

4 | Hamilton, Ont. 225| 25) 250) 17 

6 | Wheeling, W. Va. 265|...| 265) 18 

11 *inaee olis, Ind. 793/385/1,178| 20 | 20 

13 | Nashville Tenn......|...|...| 237| 13 | .. 

14 Alexandr era 122|...| 122) 17 | 15 

16 | Omaha, Neb......... 374|...| 374) 23 | 22 

17 | Oklahoma City, Okla.|657|250| 907| 46 | 42 

18 | San Antonio, Texas. .|250| 32] 282) 21 | 21 

20 | Butte, Oy nae 102|...] 102) 15 | 315 

21 | Denver, Colo......... 206/157; 363) 8 8 

22 |tPortland, Ore........ 672|402|1,074| 8 8 

TOTAL ATTENDANCE REPORTED TO DATE 
—6,066. 

*49.4 per cent of all Rotarians in district at- 
tended the conference—792 from the 20 
clubs in the Eleventh District. 

+50 per cent of all Rotarians in district attended 
this conference—672 members from the 8 
clubs in the Twenty-second District. 
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EDUCATION OF WOUNDED Sotpiers: 1; % cafegu 
Dominion Government presented to the Confer. : “Er 
ence different plans indicating how the clubs coy) ae 
co-operate with the government in helping bo Fight 
raise a fund for the vocational education o¢ 
wit 


wounded soldiers and for the employment of +. 


turned soldiers and sailors. was Si 

Rotary Arp AFTER HALIFAX Disaster: Recoy. [NVI 
nition was given in the conference to the ready ‘rom | 
assistance which Rotary clubs gave at the time ¢ burgh 


the Halifax disaster, at which time about «ix 
thousand dollars was sent to the Halifax cly} 
Outside of the disbursement of part of the money (H 
for immediate emergencies the money has been 
used to furnish a room in the home for the Vic. 
torian Order of Nurses and also to furnish a ward 
in The Children’s Hospital. 
Second District ne 
(Worcester, Mass., February 19-20, 1919.) 
TIME OF CONFERENCE CHANGED: The conier- 


ence recommended that the I. A. of R. C. change 





gE A: Cornerstone For Reconstruction 











What the cartoonist of “The Nashvilic {ene 
seean” thought of the conference - tne ih 
teenth Rotary District held in Nashvw 


the time of the New England conference 110! 
February to October. 

New ENGLAND ADVERTISING: The conlerenc 
voted that all New England clubs concuct 
advertising campaign, advertising New Englan 
and its Rotary clubs thru the medium o! /HE 
ROTARIAN. 4 

Community singing was one of th 
of the conference; also an organ recita 
outh Church by Will C. MacFarlane, municip4 
organist of Portland, Maine, and pr 
the Portland Rotary Club. rh, 

Third District aan 

(Albany, New York, February 6-‘, 1919.) Rote 

Location or Heapquarters: A resolution w atter 
adopted, favoring the transfer of sonnel age — 


Ainet 


Headquarters from Chicago to Washing 

District CONFERENCES: The conferenc rece 
ommended that in the future district con'e! 
be held during the month of April. 





in Plym- 





‘TES: TH 
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y. S. ConTROL OF WIRE System: After con- 
siderable discussion the conference adopted a 
resolution asking for enactment of legislation by 
rhe United States Congress for continuing the 
speration and control by the government of the 
yire system until the problem has been studied 
f determined upon for returning these 
to their former owners, in order that 
f both owners and public may be 


and a plan 
properties 
the interests 0 
safeguarded. 

“Frr 10 FicHt” Firm SHown: The “Fit to 
right” film, which is a part of the Social Hygiene 
campaign in which Rotary clubs are co-operating 
vith the U. S. Bureau of Public Health Service, 
yas shown to the conference. 


IxvITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: Received 
‘om Rotary clubs of Newark, N. J., and New- 
burgh, N. Y 


Fourth District 


(Hamilton, Ont., February 10-11, 1919.) 
e conference was in every way an enthu- 
iastic and interesting one, especially as it was 
he first conference of the new Fourth district. 
RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: A reso- 
stion was adopted that ways and means be found 
for improving the public school system. It was 
also recommended that more time should be de- 
ted at International Conventions to open dis- 
sions of Rotary matters, rather than putting 
the emphasis on addresses by noted speakers. 


Th 


INVITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: Received 


from Buffalo Rotary Club. 





Sixth District 

(Wheeling, W. Va., February 5-6, 1919.) 

This was the first conference of the new Sixth 
district. 

LEAGUE oF Nations: The conference gave 
hearty endorsement to the principle of the League 
of Nations, the delegates pledging themselves as 
individuals and Rotarians “to us their influence to 
cement this republic to a policy that looks to 
universal peace and brotherhood.” 

Boys’ Work: A resolution was adopted pledg- 
ing the clubs of this district, thru their Commit- 
tees on Work Among Boys, to make an annual 
survey of boy life and conditions in each city; 
each club should concentrate its activities on na- 
tionally recognized boy movements, but to under- 
take any other boys’ work which may be neces- 
sary, altho purely local in character; that the ef- 


forts of clubs should not cease with financial sup- 
port, but that leadership and direction should be 
continually given toward carrying out definitely 
stated annual programs. 

A Rorary Protest: “A Rotary Protest Against 
Bolshevism” was the title of a resolution pre- 
sented by William Burdett Matthews, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. It was printed in full in the March 
issue of THE ROTARIAN on page 133. 


Ninth District 


(Grand Rapids, Mich., February 6-7, 1919.) 

The following are the resolutions presented to 
the conference and unanimously adopted: 

BeTtTER Roaps: That every Michigan Rotary 
club and every member of each club should make 
every possible effort to insure the passage of the 
proposed constitutional amendment for the bond- 
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A bunch of delegates at the conference of the Twentieth Rotary District at Butte, Mont. 
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ing of the State for sufficient funds to secure a 
complete system of adequate highways. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: The services 
of the U. S. clubs of the district were tendered 
the United States Shipping Board to help create 
a merchant marine; both the Canadian and 
United States clubs of this district were urged to 
each appoint a “committee on overseas trans- 
portation” and that these committees be re- 
quested to co-operate in favor of such “merchant 
ships programs as will promote the interests and 
the friendly relations between the two countries.” 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING: That the 
United States clubs of the district should urge 
upon Congress the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for a moderate system of universal military 
training for young citizens, making the system 
an integral part of national life 

LOCATION OF HEADQUARTERS: A resolution was 
adopted recommending that Rotary Headquarters 
remain in Chicago 

Boys’ Work: The Rotary clubs of the State 
of Michigan pledged themselves to take imme- 
diate action urging the State Legislature to make 
appropriations to adequately meet the demands 
for better conditions at the State Industria! 
School for Boys, and it was further resolved 
that the Rotary clubs of this State include as a 
definite part of their boys’ work the care and the 
refitting back into their community life of boys 
discharged from the school. It was also resolved 
that every club in the district make boys’ work 
an important part of the year’s program, as rec- 
ommended by the International Committee on 
Work Among Boys. 

REINFORCEMENTS TO RussIA: The United 
States Government is petitioned and urged to 
send adequate reinforcements to Russia so that 
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the necessary control of the situation there may 
be held, in order to secure a proper adjustment 
of conditions. 

Disrrict CONFERENCES: The conference rec- 
ommended that the annual District conference 
be held in the-month of April of each year. 

DEPORTATION OF UNDESIRABLES: A resolution 
was adopted recommending that men who sur- 
rendered their declaration of intention to become 
American citizens in order to obtain exemption 
from the draft, “and whose sole reason for such 
exemption was their allegiance to an alien gov- 
ernment, should be deported and forever barred 
from re-entering this country,” and further “that 
all alien enemies now interned in the United 
States be deported as dangerous to our civiliza- 
tion.” 

REPEAL OF “TAvENOR LAw”: Emphatic pro- 
test was made against the re-enactment of the 
Tavenor Law “prohibiting efficiency studies in 
governmental plants . that said law is ab- 
solutely wrong in principle and destructive of 
the soundest principles of industrial and social 
economics and will result in lasting and per- 
manent injury to the business and labor interests 
of the country.” The resolution further called 
upon Rotarians everywhere to immediately file 
with their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress their personal protest against the enactment 
of this legislation. 

INVITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: Received 
from Grand Rapids Rotary Club. 


Eleventh District 


(Indianapolis, Indiana, February 13-14, 1919.) 

The conference at Indianapolis is an indication 
of the interest which is taken in district confer- 
ences by business men who are not Rotarians. 
More than one hundred business men from forty 
cities in Indiana which have no Rotary clubs, 
went to Indianapolis to acquire information con- 
cerning Retary upon invitations sent by the 
district governor. 

As was the case in the other conferences, a 
large amount of business was dispatcht. Seven 
resolutions were adopted and twenty others left 
as unfinisht business, and, in accordance with the 
the conference, these resolutions will 
be submitted within thirty days from date of 
conference to every club in the district and will 
be considered as adopted by the conference of 
the Eleventh district when they have been ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the clubs of the district. 


action of 


DIsTRICT ORGANIZATION: Several resolutions 
were offered looking to the establishment of a 
District Board, Secretary, Treasurer, Resolutions 
Committee, etc., Central District Headquarters, 
District Per Capita Tax, etc. 

Note: The International Board believes that 
the objects sought can be legally accomplisht only 
by amendment of the Constitution of the I. A. 
of R. C., at an annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion. The several resolutions will be considered 
at the coming conference of all district governors 
with the International Board, and probably have 
further consideration and final action at the 
Annual Convention at Salt Lake City. 

Keep Bustness Movinc: The necessity for 
American business men to keep the machinery 
of business moving, thus giving employment to 
the unemployed and helping to prevent any con- 
ditions tending toward business paralysis was 
urged by a resolution. The duty of all employ- 
ers toward giving the returned soldiers employ- 
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Providing Means of Locomotion 


A cartoon in the Columbus (Ohio) “Evening Dis- 
patch,” calling attention to the conference of the 
Tenth Rotary District in Columbus. 


ment, was likewise urged so that the soldiers can 
be absorbed by American industry as rapidly as 
possible, instead of American business waiting 
for supposedly bottom prices. 

LocaTION OF HEADQUARTERS: A resolution was 
adopted in favor of the present location 
of the International Headquarters at Chicago. 

SPECIAL CONVENTION TRAIN: A resolution was 
adopted providing that arrangements be made for 
a special train for Rotarians of the Eleventh dis- 
trict and that plans be made to accommodate all 
members who desire to return by different routes; 
each club in the district to appoint a committee 
to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 

INVITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: Received 
from Fort Wayne Rotary club. 


Thirteenth District 


(Nashville, Tennessee, February 10-11, 1919.) 
LocaTION OF HEADQUARTERS: A resolution was 
adopted against the removal of International 
Headquarters from Chicago to Washington. 
CHANGE IN Basis OF ROTARY MEMBERSHIP: 
The conference recommended to the Interna- 
tional Board that changes be made in the I. A. 
of R. C. Constitution, permitting membership in 
Rotary clubs of employes as well as employers 
“for the purpose of making Rotary a more truly 
democratic and representative organization.” 
AGAINST COMMERCIALIZING Rotary: The con- 
ference disapproved the use of Rotary emblems 
upon show windows, automobiles, commercial 
stationery and for any other commercial uses. 
Piace oF Hotpinc District CONFERENCES: 
To the next conference was referred a recom- 
mendation that future conferences be held in the 
home town of the district governors. 
INVITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: 
from Louisville Rotary club. 


Fourteenth District 


(Alexandria, Louisiana, February 17-18, 1919. 


LEAGUE OF Nations: The conference adopted 
a resolution urging the clubs of the district to 
aid in every way the formation of public opinion 
and sentiment favorable to a League of Nations. 

DEFINING INDUSTRIAL Poticy oF U. S. Gov- 
ERNMENT’ The conference voted to urge Con- 
gress to adopt some definite peace-time industrial 
policy, in order to alleviate the general tendency 
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toward inactivity and the closing down of many 
industria} plants, thereby not only depriving 16. 
turning Soldiers of employment but in addition 
throwing a large army of employes out of eed: 
it was also recommended that the I. A. of R ¢ 
thru the individual clubs, bend all its energy ;, 
co-operate with the U. S. Governmen: to obtain 
employment wherever possible for men who have 
been honorably discharged from the U. S. army 
and navy. ‘ 

RoTaTING OFFIcE oF District Governor: | 
resolution was adopted providing a method 9; 
rotating the office of district governor and desig. 
nating the states in which district conferences 
shall be held in the future, with a view “towarg 
eliminating the disturbed conditions caused by 
different clubs seeking the next conference ang 
the next governor.” The terms of the resolution 
set the cycle for the rotation of these honors as 
follows: District governor from Louisiana {for 
1919-20; district conference to be held in Arkan. 
sas. For 1920-21, district governor to be from 
Arkansas; conference to be held in Mississippi, 
For 1921-22, district governor to be from Mis. 
sissippi; conference to be held in Louisiana: an¢ 
the same cycle of rotation to be followed there. 
after. 

ENporses NEW ORLEANS FOR 1920 Convey- 
TION: The conference endorsed New Orleans for 
the 1920 Rotary Convention, the resolution pro- 





to co-operate with the Rotary Club of New Or. 
leans in an effort to secure the Convention 
RECOMMENDATIONS BY ROUND TABLE oF C1\ 
PRESIDENTS: Following the conference sessions 
a Round Table of Club Presidents was held which 
made the following recommendations: That it 
was not deemed necessary to have a financia 
committee in small clubs; that all clubs should 
have a publicity committee; that a weekly letter 
should be gotten out by every club in the district 
sent to all club members and exchanged with 
other district clubs; every club should have a 
business meeting once a month, preferably to bi 
held at night; that each club should prepare a 
budget; that club presidents should regularly con- 
fer and advise with membership committees; that 
entertainment committees should be under the 
supervision of president; that clubs should carry 
out as nearly as possible the work laid out by 
International Rotary; regular meetings of the 
directors of the different clubs; collection 
clubs dues should be followed up stringently by 
secretaries; that when efficient, secretary should 
be retained permanently; where practical, office 
of secretary and treasurer should be combined, 
in order to simplify the work. 
INVITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: 
from Rotary club of Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Received 


Fifteenth District 
(Madison, Wisconsin, February 3-4, 1919.) 


LOCATION OF HEADQUARTERS: A resolution was 
adopted recommending that the head office ©! 
International Rotary should be permanently main- 


tained in Chicago.” 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
The conference endorsed Universal 
Training, “urging upon the Congress of the United 
States early and suitable legislation to that enc. 

AMENDMENT TO U. S. Rivers AND Harsors 
But: The conference endorsed Senator 1. L. 

(Continued on page 197) 


ENDORSED: 
Military 
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Directors Study Conferences 


EMBERS of the Board of Directors of 
\ the International Association of Rotary 
“ibs and Secretary Perry hurried to New York, 
‘ter their attendance at district conferences, for 
- +wo.davs’ Board meeting, March 1 and 2. 
President Poole, Vice-Presidents Kelsey and 
rensing, Secretary Perry, J. M. Bechtold, as- 
ant to the Secretary, attended all of the ses- 


stant t 

Oral reports were made by Vice-Presidents 
Kelsey and Lansing and Secretary Perry on the 
jistrict conferences which they had attended. A 
written report was received from Past President 
Albert upon the conferences he attended. A 
number of suggestions were offered for improv- 
ing the conferences, all of which were past to be 
taken up later at Chicago, March 17 and 18, at 
, conference with the district governors. Among 
these suggestions was one that the attendance 
{ladies should be encouraged; another that there 
hould be but one speaker at the conference ban- 
wet, preferably the General Officer attending 
the conference; another that some of the confer- 
ences were too small and some were too large, and 
that a method of striking a happy medium should 
be devised if possible. 

The opinion of the General Officers who 
‘tended these conferences was that they were 
very helpful and interesting. Vice-President Kel- 
sey commented particularly upon the newspaper 
oublicity which the conferences received. 


Conference Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by district conferences and 
ferred to the Board of Directors, were disposed 

the following manner: 

MEMBERSHIP IN Rotary CLuBs FOR Em- 
RoTARIANS: The recommendation 

t changes be made in the Rotary constitution 

permit such memberships in order to make 
Rotary more truly democratic and representative 
was referred to the International Association’s 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws with- 
out recommendation from the Board. The same 
resolution was also referred to the Association’s 

mmittee on Relations Between Employer and 
Employe without recommendation, with the re- 

st that the committee consider it and report 
ack to the Board. 

CIGARET ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ROTARIAN: 
the resolution adopted by the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict Conference recommending that such adver- 

ments be excluded from THe ROTARIAN was 
elerred to the Association’s Committee on Work 

\mong Boys for consideration and report back 

the Board. 


YES OF 


Rorary Erection Week: The resolution 
pted by the Eighteenth District Conference 


ibs was referred to the Committee on Standard 
stitution and Model By-Laws with the recom- 
endation that the substance of the resolution 
%€ incorporated in the Standard Constitution and 
Model By-Laws with the modification that club 
tions take place at any time during the month 
The Board agreed to recommend to 
a afhliating Rotary clubs that the proposed 
‘ange be put into effect immediately, that offi- 
‘ers tor the coming year may be elected during 
April so the inspiration coming to them from 
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By The Secretary 


attendance at the International Convention may 
be more effective in helping them to do their 
work during their terms of office. 

Hotp1InG ALL CONFERENCES IN FEBRUARY: 
The resolution to this effect, adopted by the 
Twentieth District Conference, was referred to 
the Association’s Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


Boy Welfare Work 


Boy WELFARE Work: The resolution adopted 
by the Twenty-First District Conference, urging 
action by the International Convention at Salt 
Lake City to outline a program of boy welfare 
work, was referred to the Association’s Commit- 
tee on Work Among Boys for consideration. 

AWARD OF CONVENTION ATTENDANCE TROPHY: 
The resolution adopted by the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict Conference, relating to the basis of award- 





Cinching the Victory 


There is a state of unemployment 
existing in the United States. This 
situation of idleness and unemploy- 
ment lends itself to the evil work of 
the enemies of society. We must not 
overlook the fact that the bolshevik 
movement is already in evidence in 
America. Idleness brings about an 
empty purse. An empty purse means 
an empty stomach. An empty stomach, 
with mental anarchy, is a bolshevik. 

There is a great volume of business 
waiting to be done in America, and 
when the streams of private buying 
commence to flow, there will be em- 
ployment for all and business for all. 
The immediate need is to do all those 
things which will prevent an undue 
amount of unemployment. We must 
keep things moving in America in 
order to keep up the high standard of 
the American people. 

Our commerce rests, aiter all, upon 
the personal purchases of individuals. 
So far as all have stopt buying, indus- 
try has slackened; so far, therefore, 
as all can resume buying for their 
actnal needs, industry must move 
again. Buy only what you need, but 
buy it now. The men and women who 
do this, contribute patriotically to the 
country’s need. 

Victory is only half accomplisht if 
we let the thrift and enterprise of this 
country come suddenly to an end. The 
manufacturer who is now halting be- 
cause he hopes the bottom is going to 
drop out of prices of raw material, 
the wholesaler who is not buying be- 
cause he hopes manufactured prod- 
ucts will come down, and the retailer 
who is hesitating for the same pur- 
pose, and the man who is washing a 
dirty shirt when he can buy a new 
one, have not got the gleam of the 
new America. 

—John Poole, President International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. 
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ing this trophy, was referred to the Association’s 
Committee on Resolutions with the Board’s rec- 
ommendation that it be given favorable consid- 
eration. 

PROPER ATTENDANCE AT THE ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION: The resolution adopted by the Nine- 
teenth District Conference on this subject was 
referred to the Association’s Committee on Reso- 
lutions with the recommendation from the Board 
that no further limitation be placed on the num- 
ber of delegates and visitors at the conventions 
as suggested by the resolution, with the further 
adverse recommendation from the Board regard- 
ing that part of the resolution limiting discussion 
on the floor of the convention to voting delegates. 

INTER-CHURCH WorLD MoveMENT: Discus- 
sion of the resolution adopted by the Eighteenth 
District Conference proposing that Rotary should 
get back of a movement to bring about a union 
of all the churches in the world, developt the 
opinion of the members of the Board that such 
a movement is not an appropriate and advisable 
Rotary activity. 

Assembly of District Governors 


District GOVERNORS IN CONFERENCE WITH 
INTERNATIONAL Boarp: This conference was set 
to be held in Chicago, March 17 and 18. 

The various matters placed upon the program 
for consideration at the conference with the dis- 
trict governors included the following: dates and 
arrangements for the 1920 conferences; expenses 
for district conferences; proposed revision of 
Seventeenth District; district organization; co- 
operation with the clubs; extension work in 
United States, Canada, and Cuba; advisability 
of conference of District Governors and Inter- 
national Directors just after the annual conven- 
tion; advisability of meetings of club presidents 
and secretaries in each district; plans for a su 
cessful International Convention at Salt Lake 
City; suggested revision of the International Con- 
stitution to provide for British and other national 
associations; how Rotary clubs can be gotten 
to function most efficiently in carrying on the 
education of Rotarians as to Rotary, work among 
boys, cooperation between employers and em- 
ployes; how United States clubs can be gotten 
to support and aid U. S. Public Health Service’s 
campaign against venereal diseases, universal mil- 
itary training, work of Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, work of U. S. Employment 
Service, universal physical education program of 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica; better packing and better marking campaign 
of the American Railways Express, Americaniza- 
tion work of the U. S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, and work of the U. S. School Garden Army. 

DistRICT ORGANIZATION: The _ resolutions 
adopted by the Eleventh District Conference pro- 
posing the establishment of district Rotary organ- 
izations were placed on the agenda for considera- 
tion at the conference of the Directors with the 
district governors to be held in Chicago. 

The Board adopted a resolution of sympathy 
for the great personal loss which several of Ro- 
tary’s International officers have been called upon 
to face by the death of Eleanor Adams, daughter 
of Vice-President Adams; Mrs. Clinton E. Miller, 
wife of District Governor Miller; Mrs. Joseph 
Porter, wife of District Governor Porter; and 
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Mrs. Estes Snedecor, wife of Chairman Snedecor 
of the Committee on .Constitution. 

It was agreed that publicity should be given in 
the Weekly Letter and in THE RorariAn to the 
suggestion of the appointment by each Rotary 
club of a committee on arbitration and concilia- 
tion as a suggested opportunity for service on the 
part of Rotary clubs. 

There was referred to the Convention Program 
Committee for its information and consideration 
a suggestion that some special honor or mark of 
respect be shown to the members of Rotary clubs 
in active military service and to the members 
who lost their lives in the war. 

The Secretary called to the attention of the 
Board the fact that his office is frequently in 
receipt of resolutions from Rotary clubs with 
the request that these be publisht in The Weekly 
Letter or transmitted to all other clubs, or both. 
The Directors discust the matter at length with 
the result that they were of the opinion that 
Rotary clubs should be discouraged from sending 
resolutions to other clubs. 

It was agreed that the Board believes resolu- 
tions requiring or requesting action by another 
club or clubs should not be sent to such clubs 
until after being submitted to the International 
Headquarters for decision as to whether or not 
such resolution should be submitted to other 
clubs. If the Secretary is in doubt, he shall 
transmit the resolution to the members of the 
International Board for their decision. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


Chairman Estes Snedecor of the Committee 
on Constitution and the members of the Board 
had a long discussion regarding proposed amend- 
ments to the International Constitution and By- 
Laws, particularly with reference to a suggested 
amendment to provide for isolated clubs and 
national divisions. 

The result of the discussion was an agreement 
that the Constitution Committee should draft 
and submit for the Chicago conference the nec- 
essary provisions. 

The Secretary reported having received notifi- 
cations from 254 clubs of the appointment of 
club committees on relations with I. A. of R. C. 
Headquarters. It was agreed that the Secretary 
should send a letter to each of these committees 
suggesting a study of each issue of the Weekly 
Letter and THe Rotarian for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the members of their 
respective clubs such matters as should receive 
the consideration of the club and the individual 
members. 


IF you can keep the faith of those about 
you, 
Be known for one who always plays 
the game; 
So live that when you speak no one will 
doubt you, 
Nor ask if words and actions are the 
same; 
If you can throw the whole of your en- 
deavor, 
Your heart and soul and mind to make 
your town 
The one best place to live in—seeking 
never, 
The limelight, nor the puff of cheap re- 
nown; 


IF you can take the hand of some poor 
brother 
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Committee Resignations 


Rotarians Sam B. Botsford of Buffalo and A. 
G. Shortle of Albuquerque, chairman and mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions, tendered 
their resignations which were accepted. Presi- 
dent Poole announced the appointment of Rota- 
rian Champe Andrews of Chattanooga vice Rota- 
rian Shortle as a member of the Resolutions 
Committee and promised the appointment ot 
some one as chairman at a later date. 

After a careful consideration of the protest 
from the Rotary Club of Belfast against the pub- 
lication of the article on the Sinn Fein movement 
in THe Rotarian, which protest was transmitted 
thru the governor of the Twenty-fourth District, 
the Board agreed that the editor of THE 
RoTARIAN should be sustained in publishing the 
article, but exprest regret that the president of 
the British Association had not first been con- 
sulted as to the advisability of its publication. 

The Board declined to take action in response 
to a request that it endorse the Woman’s Land 
Army of the United States and agreed that it 
should be the policy of International Rotary at 
all times not to endorse any project unless it is 
willing to follow up its endorsement by concrete 
action. 

A defect of phraseology in the Chamberlain- 
Kahn Bill, past by the United States Congress to 
provide for the protection of soldiers, sailors, and 
civilian population against venereal diseases, 
handicapt the activity of the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board charged with the admin- 
istration of the measure. To remedy this defect 
an amendment has been introduced in Congress 
and the help of Rotary to secure the passage of 
this amendment has been askt. The Board agreed 
that it was in hearty accord with the provisions 
of the proposed amendment and directed the Sec- 
retary to convey this information to the Rotary 
clubs of the United States. 

The Board also endorsed the movement in the 
United States to bring about higher standards of 
packing and marking express shipments. 

The Board exprest itself as being in accord 
with the Smith-Bankhead educational bill, pend- 
ing in the United States Congress, and with the 
attitude of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, on the Americanization of aliens. 

It was decided that there should be conveyed 
to all Rotary clubs the suggestion that the Board 
recommends the management of club finances on 
a budget basis and that appropriation of funds 
from the club treasury be made only upon action 
of the Board of Directors of the club. 

The request of the Rotary Club of St. Louis 





An If For Rotarians 


(With acknowledgement to Rudyard Kipling) 
And lead him from the thing that 
helped his fall; 
If you can view the failings of another 
With charity and tolerance for all; 
If when you smile some heart is made 
the lighter, 
Some soul’s despair is changed to new- 
born hope; 
If the dark places of the earth are 
brighter, 
Because you led the way to those who 
grope; 


IF you are able by your cheery greeting, 
To smooth the line of care from some- 
one’s face; 
To make them feel that from that casual 
meeting 
New strength has come with which to 
run the race; 
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for permission to change the objects in its cop, 
stitution was presented by Chairman Snedecor 
of the Constitution Committee and was discust 
at length. The Constitution Committee recom, 
mended that the Board do not permit the g 
Louis Club to change the objects of its constity, 
tion unless it is willing to make such Changes 
as will conform to the objects outlined in the 
Standard Constitution and Model By-Laws, 


Chairman Snedecor suggested that the yj | 


Louis Club be informed that it is the first of the 
older clubs to object to the adoption of the 
Standard objects and further, that if they hay 
ideas which they believe would improve the ob. 
jects of the Standard Constitution, a method jg 
provided in the Constitution of the Internationa! 
Association whereby such ideas may be submittes 
for the benefit of all Rotary clubs. 


Chairman Snedecor reported that his commit. 
tee took the same position heretofore taken by 
the International Board, that no change be mae 
in the constitution of the Rotary Club of & 
Louis with respect to associate active members 
and recommended that such change be not cop- 
sented to by the International Board, unless the 
St. Louis Club conforms to the establisht policy 
of International Rotary and the Standard Const. 
tution allowing but one additional active member 
from each firm. 


The Board adopted the recommendations 0; 
the Committee on Constitution regarding the pro. 
posed changes in the constitution of the St. Louis 
Club. 


Public Official Classification 


The former action of the Board disapproving 
the election to membership in Rotary clubs o/ 
officials holding public office thru appointmen: 
was rescinded inasmuch as the Standard Con. 
stitution only excludes such officials as hold office 
for a specified term. 

The Board exprest itself as being in hearty 
accord with the bill pending in the United 
States Congress for the creation of a government 
Department of Education. 

After some discussion it was decided that it i: 
inadvisable for International Officers of Rotary 
to accept official positions with other organiza- 
tions and have them advertised as officers of Ro- 
tary in connection with their official positions 
with such other organization, unless special dis 
pensation has first been granted by the Interna 
tional Board. It was agreed that this action of 
the Board be transmitted to all Rotary clubs as 
suggestion which raight govern them in the con- 
duct of their club affairs. 


If you can sing a chorus,—tell a story,— 


Play like a boy,—feel always just 
eighteen; 
If when there’s work around—to you the 
glory 
Of showing all the rest what work 
CAN mean; 


IF all thru life, whatever be your station, 
You let the thought of service fill your 


soul; 
Service to God, to man, to friend, to na 
tion, 
Until what was the part becomes the 
whole; 


If you can do all this until life closes, 
Yet realize your task is but begun; 
You may die poor, but, by the Holy Moses 
You’ll be a good Rotarian, my son! 
—Will Arthur, Rotary Club of New 
Haven, Conn. Copyrighted. 
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" The Toledo Rotary Club’s annual dinner for crippled children, making the little ones happy and making themselves 
. happy. There were eighty children, blind, partially blind, deaf, deaf and dumb, and otherwise crippled in body or limb. 
” They are the children to whom the Toledo Rotarians are trying to take some cheer and comfort, by helping them to get 


better or even well, educating them and giving them the chance which they haven't had. The children sang “We're Strong 


for the Rotary,” with two blind boys at the piano. 

Committee gave each child a new dime and a new dollar bill, gifts of two Rotarians. 

ng told the secretary he wanted the club to send $10 to each teacher of the unfortunate children and he would pay the bill, pro- 

vided his name was never known in the matter. The club raised nearly $6,000 for its 1918 work among crippled children | 
free-will offerings, the names of the donors not being divulged. 








_A Little Bird 
1 Said That 





SERGEANT JULIAN T. BABER, FORMER SECRE- 
lary of the Lynchburg (Va.) Rotary Club, who 
has been detailed to duty as a Secret Service 
operative in Washington, has just finisht writing 
history of the activities of the Washington 
ranch of the Military Intelligence Division. Ser- 
geant Baber has been in the service for nearly 
eighteen months. 
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LIEUTENANT N. E. MELENCAMP, FORMER PRESI- 
ent of the Rotary Club of Dodge City, Kansas, 
‘now in charge of a hospital in Virton, Bel- 
glum, within the jurisdiction of the American 









Angel del 
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live-wire 

president 

of the 

Rotary Club 
of 

Habana, Cuba, 

who has 

helpt to 

spread Rotary 

in the 

Pearl of the 

Antilles. 
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Army. Under him is the personnel of the hospi- 
tal consisting of several German medical officers 
and enlisted men and German and Belgian 
women nurses. He writes that he enjoys “lord- 
ing it” over the Hun. 


a | Tae 


DANIEL BONUS, ONE OF THE ORGANIZERS OF 
the Rotary Club, of Decatur, IIl., and first presi- 
dent of the club, was given a farewell meeting 
that took his breath away, following his an- 
nouncement that he expected to move to Chi- 
cago. After the demonstration, he was presented 
with a traveling bag, and six members of the 
club, taking the part of newsboys, broke into the 
meeting with extra editions of a newspaper (The 
Decatur Review) with the first page devoted to 
the meeting. 


THE Rotary CLusB or CHARLESTON, WEST 
Virginia, claims two distinguisht honorary mem- 
bers: Major General Mason M. Patrick, who 
was honored by a Distinguisht Service Medal, 
in charge of the overseas air service since last 
May; and Major General J. L. Hines, who in 
addition to having received the Distinguisht 
Service Medal, was made a Commander of the 
Legion of Honor by the French Government. 
Both men are native West Virginians. 


ian i iiacnacctnnsnset 


Mayor H. H. HAINes, wHO HAS SPENT 
nineteen months overseas, wrote to some of his 
Galveston (Texas) fellow Rotarians about the 
way President Wilson was received in Italy. He 
had the good fortune to get a first-hand personal 
view of the courteous, democratic way in which 
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It was avery happy meeting. The chairman of the Good Fellowship 


After the meeting one Rotarian 


ba 


y 


the President reached the people of Italy, and 
of the somewhat reverent attitude with which the 
people received him. Major Haines’ last orders 
took him to Turkey and Roumania, where he goes 
in connection with the distribution of food. 

R) 





Mayor GENERAL CHARLES T. MEHONER, WHO 
led the Rainbow Division until the armistice was 
signed, has become an honorary member in the 
Rotary Club of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, the 
city of his birth. He has been decorated with 
the Distinguisht Medal by 
of War Baker and is now in charge of the air 


Service Secretary 


service in Washington. 


ROTARIAN JOHN SHELBY OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
(Alabama) Rotary Club has resigned because he 





Estes Snedei y. 
Chairman Inter 
national Rotary’s 

e on Con 
snapt 


by the camera at 
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Stitution, 


Bingham, the big 


Ip ber 


lown near 
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mining 
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the 1919 Rotary 
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is moving his business headquarters to New Or- 
leans. John is founder of the Birmingham club, 
and former international vice-president. 


<inintentaieaae as 


CApTAIN ,HANFORD MACNIDER, A MEMBER OF 
the Rotary Club of Mason City, Iowa, has re- 
ceived the Distinguisht Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action near Medeah Ferme, 
France, October, 1918. The citation con- 
ferring the cross shows that he acted as a run- 
ner thru heavy artillery and machine gun fire, 
and when in the course of the attack, higher of- 
ficers could not be reached, he gave orders neces- 
sary to stabilize situations. When new 
troops took up the attack, he persinally deter- 
mined enemy points of resistance and supervised 
the destruction of machine gun nests which he 
had discovered. Captain MacNider is now Major 
MacNider. 
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y over Shoshone Falls, near Twin Falls, 
one of the many wonder spots in the Twin 
Falls country to attract Rotarians who attend the 
Salt Lake City convention. 








on the Snake River, near the city of 
Idaho, a place which Twin Falls Ro- 
rians insist should be wisited by all Rotarians 
ttend the 1920 Rotary Convention. 


READ with interest the articles in the January 
| and February issues of THe RoTARIAN about 
wonderful and 
good Rotarians 


the scenic 


be seen by 


Salt Lake City and 
other attractions to 


their trip to or from the coming International 


Convention 

Within 250 miles of Salt Lake City, and nearer 
than either Yellowstone Park or the Garden of 
Gods, are two wonderful waterfalls, two miles 
apart, on Snake River in Idaho; either one is 
much higher than Niagara Falls, and both are 
in a rugged and picturesque canyon seven hundred 
In this canyon and in a 
can show 


deep in places. 
25 miles from Twin Falls, we 


reel 
radius of 
you other beautiful waterfalls and sparkling blue 
lakes, and on both sides of the Snake River the 
largest body of successfully irrigated land in the 
American West. 

By going out of the direct way 


from Salt Lake 
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Boy Scouts of Sain 
Paul, Minn., and the };, 
valentine which they i 
presented to the 
Rotarians in apprecig- 
tion of the work done 
by the Rotary Club to 
help raise the 1919 Boy 
Scouts budget, ; 





City to Yellowstone Park, say 300 miles, by way 
of the Twin Falls country, one can see valley, 
mountain, and plain country which we defy any- 
one to beat within the same distance, and all on 
good auto roads. The old geographies showed 
Southern Idaho as a “rolling plateau” and “Snake 
River Desert.” But times have changed and 
those geographies are out of date. 

The Twin Falls Rotary Club will go one hun- 
dred per cent strong to the Convention at Salt 
Lake City in June, and will be glad to explain to 
other Rotarians how to see Yellowstone Park and 
in addition to see some of the richest country and 
greatest scenery ever laid outdoors. 

—Stuart H. Taylor, Secretary Rotary Club of 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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Bath (Maine) Club Organized 


The Rotary Club of Bath, Maine, organized 
in May, 1918, was affiliated with the I. A. of R. C. 
on 1 March, 1919. The delay was caused by 
the influenza epidemic and also by the great in- 
rush of people for the shipbuilding industry, in- 
creasing the city to twice its normal size. Dr. 
Langdon T. Snipe is president; Reverend Culvert 
McGay, vice-president; Harry T. Passmore, sec- 
retary; Charles H. Hooper, treasurer. 


Boulder (Colorado) Club Organized 


Twenty-four citizens of Boulder are very happy 
over the organization of a Rotary club in their 
Denver Rotarians are responsible for its 
existence. With District Governor William R. 
McFarland’s assistance, the Boulder club was 
established on 24 February, 1919. Their officers 
are: Frank W. Persons, president; C. A. Monroe, 
vice-president; Lester De Backer, secretary; J. E. 
De Kalb, treasurer. Governor McFarland writes, 
“In all my Rotary work, I have never yet ac- 
complisht anything that gives me more pleasure 
than to submit this application.” 

Gosport (England) Club Organized 

Thomas Stephenson, secretary of B. A. of R. 
C., reports the organization of a Rotary Club in 
Gosport, England, on 9 January, 1918, with a 
charter membership of thirty-eight members. C. 
E. Pilcher is president and Sanders Rogers is 


city. 


secretary. 

Harrison (Arkansas) Club Organized 

The Rotary Club of Harrison, Arkansas, was 
a result of the getting together of representative 
business and professional men in a “Lunch Club” 
to discuss and study Rotary. The club was organ- 
ized 8 January, 1919, with twenty-two members, 
and was affiliated 1 March, 1919. Their officers 
are: J. Sam Rowland, president; D. Fred Wolin, 
vice-president; Robert A. Wilson, secretary treas- 
urer 
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Hobart (Oklahoma) Club Organized 


The prominent business and professional men 
of Hobart wanted so much to have a Rotary clyp 
organized there that D. S. Wolfinger wrote ty 
District Governor Hiram Martin, setting forth 
all the qualifications of the city and asking that 
steps be taken to start the organization. The 
club was formed in February, with the following 
officers: Ed. Merkle, president; D. S. Wolfinger, 
vice-president; Robert M. Simmons, secretary: 
A. Ed. Deaver, treasurer. Application for affiilia. 
tion has been received. 


Parkersburg (W. Va.) Club Organized 


Several letters were sent in to Headquarters 
Office requesting the organization of a Rotary 
club in Parkersburg. The organization was de- 
layed somewhat by war activities and was not 
effected until February 8, 1919, with twenty- 
seven charter members. The following officers 
were elected: John Marshall, president; Victor 
Garrettson, vice-president; J. B. Wiles, secretary- 
treasurer. Seven Rotarians from Huntington 
were present at the organization meeting. Ro- 
tarian W. H. Banks, District Governor Fred 0 











= 


Girls and boys corn and pig clubs of Pottaws- 
tomie County, Oklahoma, guests at a banquet 


M , 000000 The | 
given by the Rotary Club of Shawnee. The Ko 
tarians plan to entertain all such clubs im 


county at least once a year. 


Blue’s Special Representative for Parkersburg, 
writes, “I predict an enthusiastic, live club—one 
we will all be proud of.” 


Waverly (New York) Club Organized 


Clarence W. Stewart of Elmira, New York 
wrote the Headquarters Office last December, 1% 
a representative body of men from Waverly “0 
ited the Elmira Rotary Club with a view ' 
getting suggestions for the formation o! 4 Ro- 
tary Club in Waverly. With Rotarian Stewar' 
as Special Representative for District Govern! 
Russell T. Kelley, and Hart I. Seely of Waver) 


as Chairman of the Organization Commiltter, 
the organization work was started. He ce 
wor cec 


The prospective Rotarians of Waverly ; 
eagerly and steadily with the Elimira Rotarian, 
who gave much time and attention to 


(Continued on page 191) 
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For Your Convention Trip 


To Visit the International 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 


The Greatest Pleasure Resort 
Region in the World 


LL our clubs. and their members will be glad to see you. 
a | You can combine business with pleasure. A visit to our 

interesting, progressive and thoroughly modern cities 
will enable you to broaden your business connections and to 
gain first hand knowledge of a vast empire which is going to 
play some part in the future development of this country. 


Vast Natural Resources Await Development 


Wonderful scenery invites exploration and our golf links, 
fishing lakes and streams, bathing beaches and mountain peaks 
are most alluring. 


The Coolest Summer Climate 


on the continent is in the Pacific Northwest. It is most refresh- 
ing, and after a journey across the continent and sightseeing in 
the middle west, a sojourn in the Pacific Northwest will be 


delightful and invigorating. 

You will never have a better opportunity to see the Pacific 
Northwest, enjoy its recreations and learn of its immense po- 
tentialities for new business. 

Write for free illustrated booklet to 

Herbert Cuthbert, Secretary, 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
1017-1018 L. C. Smith Building, 
SEATTLE. 
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Loose 
Leaf Devices 


Have Many Advantages 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices combine the 
appearance, utility and flat opening fea- 
tures of the blank book with the advan- 
tages of a perfect loose leaf principle— 
unlimited expansion when needed, a clamp- 
ing space of less than one inch, simplicity 
in removing and inserting sheets and a 
bind or compression on the leaf that is as 
secure as the sewing in a bound book. 
Made in various styles of controlling 
mechanisms and bindings, and adapted to 
every practical loose-leaf loose purpose for 

ill kinds of business. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 





Office Equipment 
for simplicity, 
accuracy, speed, 
economy 


Filing Cabinets in 
wood and steel 
--Steel Safes -- 
Filing Supplies 
- Office Desks - 
Sectional Bookcases 


The Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Many Phonograph Cabinets 
now made in Grand Rapids 


Rotarians will be interested in knowing 
that a large portion of the cabinets for 
phonographs are now built at the Fur- 
niture City. For years many have been 
made there. Its superior facilities has 
made it the logical place for such manufacturing. 
It has the skilled cabinet-makers, the requisite 
machinery, the equipment, the factory space and 
the capital. A portion of the cabinets for the 
Columbia, Victor, Pathe, Aeolian, Cheney and 
other makes are built at the Furniture City. 


Upwards of 3,000 men in ten factories are em- 
ployed in this work. Present contracts run into 
several millions of dollars. The larger development of 
this industry is most opportune and is taking up the slack 
in the non-employment situation. The greatest demand 
ever known now exists for phonographs, due, in part. to 
the home-coming of the soldiers, the liking they acquired 
for phonograph music, and the fact that many of them 
are marrying and starting new homes. 


Phonograph manufacturers have been glad to take 
advantage of the excellent facilities afforded at Grand 
Rapids for the supplying of that portion of their cabinets 
they could not make in their own shops. 
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The “Victor’’ Metal Basket ' 

Is Indestructible e 

There are three things you have a right to expect - 

in a waste basket. It must be safe, substantia! and ti 

harmonize with other furniture. All these points y 

are met in the Fi 

**Victor’’ Metal Basket 

The “‘Victor’’ will please you. It is deservedly 3 

popular for homes and offices. : 

Send for Catalog. ‘ 

whisk illustrates and describes our complete line of } 

metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, tables, etc. 
Metal Office Furniture Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Tile 











STEEL CUPBOARDS 





Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 
etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 


CCC BOUIPMEN 
EQUIPMENT 
’ : COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 








Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 
head and Depreciation, and inquire, 
also, regarding the Increased Eff- 
ciency of the store organization as a 
whole. Then decide how soon this 
great influence is to increase the 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTU RING 
CO., Portland, Ore. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & CO., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal Cities 
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More Popular Every Day 
This Portable Indestructible Stand 


Hereis the peer of 
all type-writer 
stands. It will please 
your stenographer. 
Saves fatigue, be- 
cause adjustable to 
any position. 
More work is 
p ssible with 


The “Satellite” Stand 


Figures show that 10% 
to 20% more work is pos- 
sible when operators use 
this stand .or their ma- 
chines—whether typewrit- 
ers, adding, or calculating 
machines. ou can move it 
about. Rolls oncas- 
tors. Saves space. 
All metal except 
top. Wears forever. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will let you try 
the “Satellite” for 30 days free and take it back if you 
don't want it. We pay charges. 

Send for our folder giving all de- 

tails concerning “Satellite” models. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 














418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grard Rapids, Mich. 


Home of 


THE JAMES BAYNE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Producers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAVURE 
ENGRAVING PRINTING 











Quotations and Samples on Kequest 
Mention this Magazine 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 
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TANGLEFOOT 


THE SANITARY 
FLY DESTROYER Fa 
NON-POISONOUS 


Remember that TANGLE- 
FOOT is pre-eminently the 
sanitary fly destroyer and is 
non-poisonous. There 
wide-spread and rapidly grow- 
ing prejudice against the use 
of poisonous fly destroyers 
because of the numerous cases 
of poisoning of children 
through their use. 


The 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 





is a 

















For Better Printing 
and Economy 


Lead Mold Electrotypes 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing — particu- 
larly for multi-color work. 


We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnish- 
ing dealers with newspaper cuts is more 
than ordinarily good. Numerous cus- 
tomers know this. We will be glad to 
tell about our printing plates and ser- 
vice to those who are interested. 


Two Complete ae 
Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 

















For Homes, — Lodges 


Suace-Suiint'-\Gindtary-—~Practical 


These garment carriers provide a 
practical, sanitary and space-saving 
method of keeping your wardrobe. 
Installed in any closet or wardrobe at 


small expense. Exceedingly popular. 
The telescope slide, mounted on heavy 
roller bearings, makes it easy to orincing the 
entire wardrobe into view in a twinklin 
No delay—no bother. Made in te 
sizes to fit all requirements. 
Write NOW for circular and prices. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
E .J. VOGT, Rotarian 
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Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 
Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 


of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Pantlind Hotel Company. 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Boy Scoutcraft—A Game for Men 


Boy Scoutcraft there comes more and more 
the vision that it is not a boy’s game but a man’s 
game. It is a process perfected by experts for 
men to use in the making of men. Boys are but 
the raw material. 

Here is a perfected and tested process. The 
store of raw material is boundless and of the 
highest quality the world has ever known. But 
without the Rotary kind of men to make these 
The call 


Ts one who intimately observes and studies 


two factors effective the cause is lost. 
is for men, not boys. 

Making men is certainly as vital a call as 
making money. It is an obligation, yes, but it 
is a privilege to be the vitalizing factor in the 
lives of a group of virile, energetic boys—their 
guide, their big brother, their pal, their leader. 
It is a gripping game for real men. It is a call 
for Rotarians. 

Somebody spoke a real truth when he said 
that, ‘When God made the first man he made 
the world significant, but when he made the first 
boy he made it interesting.” You and I, fellow 
Rotarians, know about this because we have been 
there. We used to be what the good grand- 
mothers at the Ladies’ Aid Society called the 
“boy problem.” And this terrible “boy problem” 
was nothing but our capacity for making things 
interesting. Not such a terrible thing after all, 
was it—so long as it didn?t get too many kinks 
in it? 

The Man Problem 

And did you ever stop to think that all our “man 
problems”—the labor problem, the crime problem, 
the poverty problem, the political problem, the 
church problem, international problems,—are but 
the boy problem grown up; simply that same 
capacity we boys had for making things interest- 
ing, but grown slantwise. 

When the boy problem grows up pretty nearly 
straight what is it called? It is sterling fellow- 
ship, honor, business capacity. 

So the “boy problem,” like the tadpole’s tail, 
cannot be cut off. It is that world-moving force, 
without which there could be no rounded man- 
hood 

Now, then, enter the Scout program. So skill- 
fully is it designed that Mr. Boy takes one look, 
and is up to his ears in it. Mr. Man takes one 
try and says, “My goodness, and here I thought 
the chance for us old fellows to have any fun 
was all over.” And then, when Mr. Man really 
sees it all, he perceives that so subtly have the 
builders wrought that, as if with a mighty lever, 
he has this “boy problem’”—this world force—by 
the neck and is putting it where the world needs 
it. 

Now this is something the way the builders did 
it. They put on one side all of those things that 
“us fellows” just naturally insisted on doing. On 
the other side they put all of those things we 
ought to have been but naturally weren't. 

Like this: 

THINGS WE WERE “STRONG FOR” 
Camping 
Firebuilding 
Camp-fire cooking 
Tracking and trailing 
Signaling 
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Birds, animals and stars 
Compass 
Knife and hatchet 
Earning 
Knot-tying 
Map-making 
Making things 
Exploring 
First Aid 
THINGS WE OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN—NOW 
THE TWELVE LAWS OF THE BOY 
SCOUTS 
A Scout is trustworthy 
loyal 
helpful 
friendly 
courteous 
kind 
obedient 
cheerful 
thrifty 
brave 
clean 
reverent 
And then they tied the two lists together and 
made it all one game—the Scout game. And 
now, because it is all part of the game, Mr. 
Scout just simply insists on being trustworthy 
and helpful and kind and obedient and clean and 
all of those other fundamental things. Just 
think of it, and all of them regular boys just 


like we were. 
A “Real” Program 


There is a definition of Scouting which a movie 
fan says is a definition in “five reals.” It goes 
like this, “Scouting is a real process for making 
real men out of real boys by a real program that 
really works.’ I would add two more “Reals,” 
like this—‘‘in just so far as a real man really 
works it.” It works just so far as somebody 
works it and no further. It all hinges on the 
leadership of each individual troop of from: six- 
teen to thirty-two boys. And that is where you 
come in, Brother Rotarian. 

Scouting is the great game of manliness. It’s 
working principal is the contact of boys with 
men. Of course a boy’s highest ambition is to 
be a man at the earliest possible moment. If he is 
not supplied with a true standard and program 
of manliness, as thru the Scout program, it is 
the most natural thing in the world for him 
to substitute the corner-tough, cigaret-smoking 
standard of false manliness. Every stunt in the 
Scout program is a man’s job and “something 


doing.” 
The Game of Education 


Scouting is the great game of education. Edu- 
cation is preparation for life. The school takes 
a whirl at it, but for every hour our boys 
are being educated in school they are being 
educated four hours outside; those are actual 
figures. The church helps. The home furnishes 
at least an eating and sleeping place nowadays; 
there is no woodpile, no barn, no broad garden 
patch with rows upon rows of potato-bugs and 
jim-weed for character building. 

But here is Scoutcraft with the tested process 
of character education. It but rests with you 
dads, and men of character, and men with vision, 
and the joy of life in your veins, to take hold of 
the handle and work it. It teaches fair play, the 
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square deal, preparedness—the Scout motto jg 
“Be prepared”—co-operation, service. What jg 
more real preparation for life than these? Where 
more real education? And what are these things 
but the essence of Rotary? He profits most who 
serves best. 


The Game of Service 


Not only is Scouting the game of manliness and 
the game of education, but it is the game of sery. 
ice. It is the mighty multiplied boy-power of the 
nation, organized and applied to the service of 
others and the service of the community and the 
service of the land. Think of it, this gigantic 
bursting dynamic applied to construction anj 
service instead of destruction and devastation as 
it used to be when we were boys. 

Just a mention of the war service of the Scouts 
as witness. In the first three Liberty Loans, one 
out of every twenty-one bonds was sold by a 
Scout, with total sales to their credit of $205.560- 
600. Scouts have reported $30,000,000 in sales 
of Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. 

Scouts located 20,758,000 feet of black walnut 
for gun stocks and airplane propellors. 

Scouts collected and shipped thousands of tons 
of peach pits and nut shell materials for gas 
masks. 

The Scout organization, reaching as it does 
the most remote community in the nation, has 
rendered inestimable service in promotion and 
cultivation of war gardens, distribution of war 
literature, hanging of posters, aid to the Red 
Cross, service as messengers to registration boards, 
collection of books and phonograph records for 
camps. 

And a Scout does a “good turn daily.” Think 
of just that. Five hundred thousand trained 
boys all over the land seeking to do something 
for somebody every day—to help somebody just 
because it’s the thing to do. 


A Safe Game 


Yes, you want to ask one question about thos 
two lists we mentioned a while ago—those things 
the boys ought to do and the ones he wants to 
do. What is it that ties the two together so that 
they are really tied? Listen to the oath a boy 
takes when he becomes a tenderfoot scout and see 
if that doesn’t do it. He stands at the position 
of the “scout sign” and declares: 


On my honor I will do my best 


1. To do my duty to God and my) 
country, and to obey the scout 
law; 


2. To help other people at all times; 


To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and moraill) 
straight. 


Isn’t that a pretty safe program to which to tie 
your boy, your neighbor’s boy, every boy in yout 
community and every boy in the land—yes, ane 
pretty safe for all of us older boys, too? 

Truly the Boy Scout is a Rotarian, as the Ro- 
tarian is a real Scout. It’s your game, fellow Ro- 
tarians. Come on in! 

Note: George S. Wykoff, author of the sore 
going, is the Boy Scout Executive at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and a member of the Rotary Club 0! 
that city. 
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Severe Air-Test Shows Dependability 
of Spark Plugs With No. 3450 Insulator 


With every explosion in the inserted in our Air Test 
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cylinders of your motor, a tre- chine, oil is poured at the 

mendous pressure is exerted in where shell and insulator meet, 

the compression of the gas by and a pressure of 140 pounds 

the pistons in the cylinders per square inch of air 1s forced 
i up through the base of the 
[There must be no leakage, or ? 

shell 

power and engine efficiency 

are constantly lost. Spark The absence 

plugs may easfly contribute to means 100% ( 

this loss of power. ability against 


To guard a ga this Spee Our No. 1450 Insulator, t 
ble leakage, Champion Spark 


gether with our patented As 


Plugs are submitted to a severe . . ‘ 
- . | ‘ bestos Gasket constructior 
“Air Test” before they leave , 
he f ve . withstands a much -eate 
the tactory. 

. pressure against the Insulator 


Champion Spark Plugs are and enables Champion Spark 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Champion %-18. Price $1.00. 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- 

tributors may be given the opportunity to be heard. 








A Friend of Esperanto 

WAS interested to read the little editorial, 

“Wanted a Universal Language,” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue. For a good number of 
years I have been interested in the development 
of this idea, in spite of the fact that it is rated 
as nothing more than a fad by many. It is my 
conviction that if a strong organization such as 
Rotary should get behind the movement that 
something could be accomplisht. 

Before the great war, Esperanto was meeting 
with considerable success. I learned it alone from 
text books and wholly without the aid of a 
teacher. It was a great delight for me to enter 
into correspondence with Esperantists in Russia, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Bulgaria, Bo- 
hemia, Algeria, India, and many other countries. 
The language was equal to any demands made 
upon it for correspondence with foreigners. 

I made a journey thru Europe and arranged to 
meet some of my correspondents, and found that 
I was able to understand Esperanto the first time 
I heard it spoken. 

I met a young Frenchman who was married to 
a Bohemian and the only language they had in 
common was Esperanto, which they used satis- 
factorily in all their daily life. This Frenchman 
was spending his spare time translating the plays 
of Moliere into Esperanto, and gave me an auto- 
graphed copy of one that had just come from 
the press. 

In Paris it was possible to meet in some of 
the clubs the most international company I have 
ever seen, and they got along very well with 
Esperanto as the medium of conversation. 

I saw a list of words, two thousand of them, 
that were the same in ten European languages, 
including Portuguese, Dutch and Russian. There 
were other lists that were the same in nine lan- 
guages, others in eight languages, etc. These were 
the basis of the language. I was told that a 
Frenchman could recognize 26,000 words in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary at sight, but could understand 
none of them when an Englishman pronounced 
them, and that in Esperanto these words would 
be used with a pronunciation that both could un- 
derstand. 

Esperanto is the mobilisation of the words 
common to the greatest number of languages, and 
this mobilisation reduces to the minimum the la- 
bor of each nationality in learning Esperanto. It 
is learnable and usable. 

W. E. Lowther, Rotary Club of Reno, Nev. 
® 

Universal Physical Training 
LL Rotarians can feel highly complimented 
A and take a new pride because they are a 
member of an international organization which has 
been so highly complimented in the message to the 
U. S. Rotary by the Honorable William C. Red- 
field, in the December issue of THE ROTARIAN. 
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The message is really an appeal to a unity of 
thought and action, and impresses us with the 
future relationship of our country with the rest 
of the world. It is needless to say that we are 
of one mind and that the Rotary clubs of Amer- 
ica will cooperate to bring this condition about. 
The Rotary clubs have been loyal and responsive 
to every worthy cause, locally and nationally, 
and in that way have had their part in winning 
the war. 

Now that the war is over, we will devote some 
of our time to local problems. We will be think- 
ing in terms of reconstruction and its effect upon 
local communities. While we are thinking in these 
terms in connection with the community, why 





Rotary in 100 Words 


OTARY, an institution of brother- 

hood and friendship, professes the 

development of service, and encourages 
the spirit of the golden rule. 


Its members are chosen, one from each 
classification, for their success, credit, 
position, spirit of fellowship, and continu- 
ing desire to improve in the service of 
mankind. 

Rotary believes in the happiness of 
spirit, joyfulness of expression ahd 
thought, youthfulness of heart, freedom 
of spirit, well-directed criticism, gentleness 
that fears to injure, virtue, square living, 
and patriotism. 

Rotary effects mutual advantage and 
assistance by the interchange of ideals 
and opinions. It stimulates energetic 
action, and promotes commercial and 
civic interests. 

—Compiled and edited by Charles 
W. Lovett, Rotarv Club of Lynn, Mass. 











not think of reconstruction in terms of the indi- 
vidual? We have been working under high pres- 
sure and have lost a lot of vitality and energy. 
This will need to be rebuilt. 

What I have in mind is a national move by all 
the Rotary clubs that will stimulate the individual 
to action, get him to think of himself in terms 
of health and renewed energy, which is so much 
needed by the men at this age and in the classi- 
fications represented. The only exercise that the 
majority indulge in is that which is popular at 
the club. This, nine times out of ten, is not of 
a bodily nature. Of course, some attend a gym- 
nasium class or physical culture class, but how 
many take regular, daily systematic exercise? 

This, I think, could be brought about by the 
appointment of a committee in each club which 
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would keep in mind the physical welfare of each 
member of the club and make suggestions. Re. 
member the government is planning on the insta). 
lation of Universal Physical Training. This 
should not involve just the students in the 
schools and colleges but every individual who 
has any thought of his future welfare. Ou 
health, vitality, and aggressiveness continue only 
so long as we have the power within us to build 
up and store away energy for future use: this js 
only possible up to a certain age, beyond that we 
commence to use the stored up material. 

The Rotary club should be a booster of health 
within its membership and in the community 
Rotarians are the “prime” of the business life of 
a city, let them also be the promoters of health. 

If all Rotarians could sense the importance of 
Universal Physical Training, it would radiate into 
their business and they would incorporate a health 
policy into their business policy and _ thereby 
reach every person within their employ. 

This, to my mind, is a part of "Universal Phys- 
ical Training. 

—S. A. Schwan, Rotary Club of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. ® 


Post Mortem 
N an interview which Marshal Foch gave to 
the war correspondents in Trier the other day, 
someone askt if the armistice had not been con 
cluded too soon. 

“Tt was not possible to do otherwise,” he re- 
plied, “because the Germans gave us at once 
everything we askt for. The German High Com- 
mand was not ignorant of the fact that it faced 
a colossal disaster. When it surrendered, every- 
thing was ready for an offensive in which it would 
infallibly have succumbed. On the 14th we were 
to attack in Lorraine with 20 French divisions 
and six American divisions.” 

This brief utterance by the Allied Generalis- 
simo answers effectively those who, at home anc 
abroad, rent the air with their demands for “un- 
conditional surrender.” They were shouting fo! 
a phrase when they already had the fact. The 
Germans did surrender unconditionally. 

It answers, too, the possible suspicion lurking 
in some minds that the Germans were blufied 
into that surrender, that the assaulting forces 
assembled in Lorraine for the battle that was 
never fought were like an uncalled hand. But 
the fighting that ended the war last November 
was not that kind of poker. The time for blu’ 
fing had past. The cards were on the table. It 
was stud. Each side already had three cars 
showing. Ours were all aces. Theirs were ‘W° 
weak hearts and a black king—a very black king 
To have played out the hand would have det? 
an idle gesture, a waste of time. The hand w4s 
won. The game was up. —Stars and Stripes 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Use an up-to-date N. C. R. System and 
match your neighbor’s success! 


The merchant who combines a cash 


register system with progressive mer- 
chandising is bound to grow. 


The inerchant who handles his money 
and accounts slowly by hand instead 
of quickly by machinery, cannot meet 
competition. 

An up-to-date N. C. R. System protects 
hard-earned profits; increases trade; cuts 


down expenses; makes clerks more effi- 
cient; stops errors, losses, and disputes: 
speeds up the business. 


Every merchant needs the help of an 
up-to-date N. C. R. System in handling 
his money and accounts. 


An N.C. R. System is within the reach 
of everybody. The payments are 
easy and the machine will more than 
pay for itself out of what it saves. 


An N. C. R. System is a modern business necessity 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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Rotary and Business 


USINESS without Rotary may be likened to 
B: perfectly constructed machine without 
lubricant, in which the moving parts have been 
milled to one ten-thousandth of an inch in order 
that it may perform its functions noiselessly and 
with the minimum amount of friction. The wear 
and tear on the machine will be excessive and it 
will soon be necessary to take it apart to refit the 
bearings before it is ready for work. 

So it was with business before Rotary and all 
it represents became a living force in the com- 
munity. We found generally that there was an 
inclination to emphasize self and to forget that 
the other party to the transaction was entitled 
to and should be shown as much consideration as 
you expect for yourself. 

The application of the Rotary spirit and prin- 
ciples to business is having the same results on 
our relationship as a good lubricant has in the 
machine. We find that the gears mesh noiselessly 
and move without friction and in place of friction 
we find harmony and much pleasure and profit 


business associations. May we not con- 


in our 
clude, therefore, that business is much easier to 
transact today because Rotary is the lubricant of 


perfect understanding and mutual helpfulness ? 

Let us answer the query by another simile. 
Scientists put their theories to a practical test 
before they are considered workable. These tests 
are not superficially executed; they are carried 
out over a long period of time and varied suff- 
ciently to bring out all qualities. The same prac- 
tical tests have been applied to each Rotarian 
and they are being varied from day to day in order 
to bring to the surface the qualities that are so 
cannot be detected 


deeply embedded that they 
within a short time. Rotary, is performing the 
same functions in our business transactions as 


the practical test does to prove the theories of 
the scientist to be practicable. 

Therefore, since the theories underlying the 
superstructure of Rotary have been accepted and 
put to test in a practical way by more than 400 
organizations with an approximate membership of 
40.000 and found most profitable, it is obvious 
that it is much easier to transact business today. 

Rotary has solved the missing link question 
in man as evidenced by its accomplishments and 
It is the practical result of 
seller have interests 


tremendous growth. 
a theory that the buyer and 
in common when bargaining. 

It is our license to call each one by his first 
name, which is the entering-wedge to a better 
understanding and the practice in time brings to 
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The vision of Rotary is as many 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
ditterent Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects and in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article is published as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 











the surface the real man qualities. Hence, we learn 
to read and understand the motives prompting 
each action; we are broadened in our views. 

Rotary has taught us the value of so conduct- 
ing our affairs that we may be recognized as one 
with whom it is a pleasure and a privilege to 
transact business. 

Judging from the development of Rotary prin- 
ciples to date, cannot we look into the future with 
the full confidence that the principles of Rotary 
and of the world-democracy, as we will come to 
know and understand them, are synonymous ex- 
pressions, and will be accepted as the fundamental 
principles under which mankind will forever live 
in peace and contentment. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that to my 
mind Rotary has blotted out forever the old trite 


saying, “It pays to be honest,” and has substituted 





Rotary Not Mystical 


Many Rotarians are inclined to treat 
Rotary as something mystical and inde- 
fnable. A Rotarian at the Atlanta Con- 
vention said that his nearest approach to 
a definition of Rotary was “an inward ex- 
pressableness of an outward alloverness.” 
There is nothing mystical or vague about 
Rotary. It is merely an organized attempt 
on the part of earnest business men to 
express in their lives and in their business 
the immutable laws of friendship and of 
service. Many years ago, Emerson de- 
fined Rotary in his matchless essay on 
Friendship and the Law of Compensation. 
The joy of service is the secret of Ro- 
tary’s appeal to business men. The de- 
lights of friendly association is the cause 
of Rotary’s marvelous growth. Rotary is 
the heart throb of business, pulsating the 
iov and warmth of friendship in the lives 
of business men. Rotary is the conscience 
of business searching out the selfishness 
and injustice of commercialism. 


-Estes Snedecor, Rotary Club of Port- 
land, Ore. 
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our motto, He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best 


which should ever be our guide. in all busines; 
dealings, if Rotary is to remain a permanent 
institution and to grow thruout the world as the 
pathfinder in advance of a general acceptation of 
the brotherhood of man, which after all, shoul; 
occupy the important place next to the keystone 
of service in the arch of Rotary structure. Then 
our business problem will be easy of accomplis! 
ment.—Chalkley S. Slack, Rotary Club of Detroit, 
Mich. 
EY SE ee 
The Great Answer 

gles is the Great Answer. It is the pot 

of gold at the end of the Rainbow oj 
Business. 


It is that which became a necessity in the worl 
from the day that Adam shouldered his stone ax 
and went into the forest of Eden to bruise down 
a sapling to prop the clothesline on which Eve 
was drying her fig leaves. 

It is the antidote for the “long-felt want” that 
for thousands of years wandered up and dow: 
in the world crying in vain to be antidoted 

It is that which you have just so long as you 
appreciate your rare privilege and use it becom- 
ingly. 

The magic growth which International Rotary 
has made is a marvel in the business affairs of 
mankind. Already it is a giant in the world and 
yet it is but a youth. The most rioting imagina- 
tion fails to picture it when it shall have begun 
to approach anything like maturity. 


Sometimes I think that the man out of Rotary 
appreciates it most. He is on the outside looking 
in upon the banquet that is denied him. The 
Rotarian on the inside looking out is too likely 
overlook the feast that is tabled around him. This 
may explain why some Rotarians are not bubbling 
early and late and unceasingly over their goo 
fortune. 


Rotary is studded all over with interest-bearing 
coupons. They are always ripe for the clipping 
They can be cashed at any time. When a Rota 
rian wants to take profit on his investment 
Rotary all that is necessary is to reach out 2 
take it. He cannot go amiss. It is there 
he fails to garner the harvest he alone 
loser. Taking from the golden store of Rotaty 
but enlarges the store. It never runs (ry It 
knows neither drouth nor famine. Rotary has 2° 
abundance peculiar unto itself, and there 
ing else in the world with which to compare K 
It has gathered so many of the good things of 


s tne 


1S noth- 
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she world unto itself that it has not left enough 
out of which to construct a similar organization. 


Rotary goes into the waste places of business | 


ind plants them with the seed of progress. It 
nenetrates into the lanes of failure and makes 
‘hem to bloom with success. Those who pass by 
‘) belittle are imbued with its bigness and its 
high purpose and they praise instead of scoff and 
carry away with them a hunger for a crumb from 
its board. 

Rotarians sometimes wear badges, but never 
jor the purpose of announcing themselves; as 
Rotarians. The badges are solely for the purpose 
‘ saving the time which would be wasted in 


‘ 
ol 


introducing themselves to other Rotarians. 

The world knows a Rotarian by his demeanor. 
He needs no printed and tinted label. His smile, 
his wholesome manner, his cheerful countenance, 
his upwardness and onwardness are his trade-mark. 

He is going somewhere in the affairs of the 
id and he is big enough to wish that everybody 
ght go along. 


He is happy and he wants to scintillate it that 





his fellow-man also may be inspired to be a | 


stranger to gloom. 
He is headed straight for success in a big, 


broad 


way, and there is no secrecy or camouflage | 


about the prescription that inspired him to con- | 


new worlds. 

is Rotary, which, unfortunately, had not 
been discovered in Webster’s time, and, there- 
fore, the English language is without an adjective 
sificient to describe it—Sidney A. Coleman, 
Rotary Club of Wichita, Kan. 
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Song Spirit in Rotary 


VER think of the value that comes to Rotary 
k and radiates from Rotary thru the singing 


hat enters so largely into the unity and enthusi- | 


im of its members at their meetings? The 
appiest, most generous, most responsive people 


n earth are the singing people; therefore, the | 


vay of Rotary—why it enthuses, energizes and 
1ccomplishes. 

Imagine a Rotary club meeting without sing- 
g! Can you conjure in your imagination any- 
thing more dreary? Eliminate the song feature 
i Rotary and the gloom would be so thick you 
ould cut it with a plate. Abandon song en- 


thusiasm and club guests would not take away | 
with them any of the large impressions that they | 


have of the spirit of Rotary, of its power for 


accomplishing things and its power for service. 


Have you noticed the public influence that the 
spirit of the song service in Rotary is having in 
‘he community? Haven’t you noticed in other 
organizations business and social, how singing is 
more and more featured in gatherings, after the 
example from Rotary? The writer does not go 
out much of nights—these days—only to a 


durch social or community gatherings once in a 


walle. We were at such a one a few evenings 
4g0 and it was in song and get-together spirit, 
‘replica of a Rotary meeting. Anything of that 
“ind would have been strange to that church a 
lew years ago. 

We hear often, when we stop to think of it, 
ot the enlivening way in which many club organ- 
“Alons enlarge themselves thru the induction of 
the song spirit of Rotary. Even the Nebraska 
Fe ration of Women’s Clubs, that recently met 
* Ling in, the staid and steady matrons, the 
, gh-brows in the women’s world from two hun- 
“Ted towns, inaugurated a good illustration of 
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Our faith in the inherent desire 


ot men to have the best clothes 
that human minds and_ hands 
can make is responsible for the 


superiority of 


Smart Clothes 


THE STEIN-BLocH Co. 
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~CARBURETER 
A Midget in Size — A Giant in Power 
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Tom Thumb Carburetors are made to fit 
practically every automobile and truck 











manufactured, and will give equal serv- 
ice to each 

First, by giving more power. 

Second, by giving greater mileage, and 


Third, by giving greater ease in handling. 


In fact, there is such a wide difference be- | 


tween Tom Thumb and all other carbu- 
retors that you can thoroughly appre- 


ciate the Tom Thumb only by giving it a | 


trial. This you can do under our “Money 
back if not satisfied” guarantee. 


\Write for further particulars. 


An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a Rotary dinner and song service, a getting to- 
gether on an enthusiastic lever, that is a general 
topic of conversation yet among them. 


But it is among Rotarians where the great 
value of the song spirit in Rotary comes home 
to each of us individually. An hundred mem- 
bers of the Lincoln club are singing at their 
dinner each week who for years had forgotten 
to sing, or who, laboring under the impression 
that they could not sing, have found out dif- 
ferently. 


There may be lacking something of the tech- 
nique or cultural, but the songs of the club are 
the best music in the world for they come in a 
care-forgotten spirit of relaxation and associated 
fellowship that stay with us all thru the days 
that follow. 


When in the busy afternoon or in the morn- 
ing after I hear in the corridors of our office 
building, someone humming or whistling “K-k-k- 
katy” or the skit of the wilder growing “prairie 
flower,” I feel the touch of fellowship and like 
joining in the refrain. Other songs come to mind 
and with them the recollection of the enthusi- 
asm, the spirit of service, the desire for larger 
things, that accompanied them at Rotary meet- 
ing. 

Of all that is fine in Rotary, nothing is finer 
than the spirit of song that is the happy accom- 
paniment along the long, long trail of service that 
the membership of this, the most unique of clubs, 
gives so generously and unstinted. 

—H. M. Bushnell, Rotary Club of Lincoln, 
Nebr ® 





Loose Pulleys 


LOOSE pniley, you know, is a pulley that 
A is still on the shaft but is slipping around 
idly and is not delivering any of the power or 
transmitting any of the force it was put there to 
transmit. In other words, a loose pulley occupies 
space and position equal to any other pulley on 
the shaft, but it is not doing anything—is not 
passing anything along. 

There are, unfortunately, a few loose pulleys 
in nearly every Rotary club. They don’t get 
“keyed” on to the shaft properly somehow. They 
see and perhaps feel the power being imparted 
by their fellow-pulleys and some of them may 
realize they are slipping or riding the main shaft 
of Rotary aimlessly and idly. 

It’s the plain duty of every good and true 
Rotarian to keep “keyed up,” to keep moving 
and doing for every worthy cause and effort his 
club is engaged in. 

Now, I write this with the most impersonal 
idea possible. I have no one particularly in mind. 
It is largely a reflection of my own experience the 
first few months as a Rotarian. I started to re- 
sign once because I felt, in fact knew, I was a 
“loose pulley.” Then old Willis came along and 


pinned me back on the shaft—gave me some 
thing to do—and I felt differently right away 


The busy Rotarian is bound to be a happy 
Rotarian and the most profit in Rotary comes 
solely from the effort each puts forth for his 
fellows and in this moment of the world’s mel. 
ness it’s up to every Rotarian, here and every. 
where, to put forth the maximum of untiring 
unflagging, loyal effort that sanity, clarity and 
order may again prevail. By our living example 
let us prove that we believe and practice the 
precepts we preach. 


Am I trying to use Rotary or is Rotary using 
me? Unfortunately the first part of this ques. 
tion will carry little significance to the man who 
is in Rotary for what he can get out of it in 
personal, material way. That type of chap has ap 
ego so large that he dwells constantly in its sha. 
dow—sort of a twilight zone, so to speak—which 
prevents him from distinguishing objects clearly 
or really valuing them relatively. ; 


On the other hand, the man whom Rotary js 
using—who is giving to the extent of his ability 
and capacity the best there is in him, for the 
advancement of the common good—is too bysy 
and too happy to worry over what he is getting 
out of Rotary; it’s what he is putting in tha 
interests him. 


The fellow who thinks he can “put something 
over” on his fellow Rotarians and use them con- 
stant'y for his personal gain is filled with as 
much folly as the ostrich that sticks his head in 
the sand to elude pursuit. And by the same 
token, his ulterior object can be discerned by the 
naked eye at even a greater distance.—W’. R. ( 
Smith, Rotary Club of Atlanta. 


® 





Betterment of the Member 


HAT constitutes the betterment of the 

individual member of Rotary? Which in- 
cludes, of course, the question, what constitutes 
the betterment of a man? 


The answer of this might include all the teach- 
ings of theology from the beginning of the wor! 
all the principles of philosophy that have been 
advanced by masters of thought from ancient 
times down to our own. It is an inexhaustible 
theme, and to elaborate very much would take 
more time than the ten minutes allotted to the 
subject; so that I must confine myself to but one 
or two thoughts. 


It has been said, that if a man is worse thal 
his world, he will find himself in jail, and that 
the world will starve him if he is better than his 
time. It seems to me the happy place betweel 
these extremes is occupied by what may be called 
a practical idealist; may I not say, by a Rotarian’ 

Certainly Rotarians are practical. We are 0 
ganized from the workaday world, with almos 
every line of human endeavor and activity ent 
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yvanssen Wants to See You! 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street 


Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


Branch at New Haven, Conn. 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 


NEW YORK 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
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tled to representation. It is our business to be 
practical—to be successful. Our problems lie not 
in an ideal world, but in the world as it is, and 
not in what we want it to be. 

First, then, @ man must get a living, a fair 
civilized living for himself. It is a fundamental 
uty. It must be a fair living, not pinched nor 
mean nor strained. A man can do nothing higher, 
and he can be of no service to any cause until he 


himself is fed and clothed and free. 
Idealizing the Vocation 


But the vital thing, the Rotarian thing, is what 
follows the development of the practical to the 
point of successful achievement, to this “fair 
ving’ that is so desirable and so necessary. 
Does it mean that the successful and practical 
man is a happy man; that this success, which we 
obtain at the cost of all our working days, is suffi- 
cient for man’s manifold needs? It certainly does 
not, and unless his vocation be idealized, unless 
there be somewhat of a spiritual element in all 
that he thinks and all that he does, if he forgets 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
he is failing of that Rotarian profit that is liqui- 
dated only in the coin of service. 


If it is conceded then that to be a Rotarian 
one must be a practical idealist, it will readily be 
seen how impossible for a Rotarian to be only 
practical, how absurd to be just an idealist; but a 
combination of these elements, I venture, makes 
of a man a Rotarian, four square to all the 
winds of the world that blow, hostile or benign. 


Does not, then, in the cultivation of the ideal, 
lie the betterment of the individual Rotarian? 
For this deference to a principle, or a belief, or a 
‘onviction, or a hope, is the profoundest thing in 
the world; it is the most potent force that sways 
the destinies of mankind. 


Look at our country today: We are pouring 
out a flood of life and treasure. For the sacrifice 
i this precious life, for the spending of this 
incalculable wealth, there is to be no reparation, 
no indemnity. It is to be the price of an ideal; it 
is the upholding of the idea, implanted in the 
heart of man in every land under every sky, of his 
inalienable right to be free. 


That flag! Does it suggest the wealth of this 
fation; is it a symbol of the fame of our Presi- 
cent; does it represent the might of our armies? 
It does none of these things. It waves for the 
eal that all men are born free—and by that 
token it is the symbol of God’s promise of hope 
and peace to the world. 


Influences for Good 


\nd that is why the boys over there are willing 
die for that flag and what it represents, to 
make the supreme sacrifice of all that life holds 
ear, to go out in a blaze of service. That is why 
the flag commands our devoted and passionate 
That is why we feel that all we own, we 
that it may not be dishonored, that it never 
' be lowered so long as there exists in the 
tld injustice, oppression and wrong. 
in the book, “A Talking Knowledge of Rotary,” 
We are urged to make business practices conform 
to Rotary ideals, and in this way influence those 


outside of Rotary, paying our debt of service in 
‘tls way, and by this leaven the whole business 
World may be leavened. 

if 


Une of the utterances of Roosevelt which will 
fet soon be forgotten was that France, by her 
nderful example of faith and courage and en- 
Curance and unconquerable will, has written on 
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30 West 101st st. Si. John (N. B., Can- 
ada papers please copy. 

LELONG—At Lewis, N. J., at his home, 152 
Clinton av., on Saturday, January 11, 1919; 
Alexander Lelopz, in his 34th year. 
neral services and interment private. 
ONHARD—On Friday, January 10, 1 
Elizabeth. Ann, wife of Albert F. Lg 
bard. Funeral services will be held a 
te residence, Church st., Haledon, 
Monday at 2:30 p. m. 
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Printed 20 Years Too Soon 


“Never Felt Better in My Life” 


CU have said this again and again, when 
friends asked about your health—and you 
meant every word of it, of course. You did 


fee] “first rate.” You probably do now and 
would answer the same way this very minute. 

But do you remember Jones, or Smith, or whatever 
your friend's name was, and how just a week or two 
before he died he shook your hand firmly and answered, 
“TIT never felt better.” And you never could under- 
stand how a man who looked so well, spoke so heart- 
ily and did a man’s work every day could have been 
taken so quickly. But he was not the first you knew 
who went !ike that. Think back and you will recall 
others, 

Yet those men, passing on years before their day, 
are practically suicides. They wanted to live, they 
intended to live, but they courted death constantly. 
They are “feeling fine’’ suicides. For every 24 hours 
they lived they aged perhaps 36 hours and the worst 
of it was they gave no outward warning of it. Death 
gained on them at the rate of 12 hours a day and 
overtook them just as life became most worth living. 
Their obituaries were printed 20 years too soon. Let 
us see how this comes about. 

Ignoring the Human Machine 
UPPOSE you were a passenger on a ship 
S skirting strange shores. What would you 

think of the captain if he refused to have 
regular depth soundings taken and ordered full speed 
ahead over the uncharted route? Yet you yourself are 
sailing an unknown course in an easily wrecked body 
without sounding the chances of danger once in a 
decade of years. 

Yet your body, in order to stay well and to carry 
you through your normal span of life, must be tested 
regularly so that the first sign of weakness or wear is 
known from its beginning, and being known, is reme- 
died. That is the service offered you in the work of 
the National Bureau of Analysis. 

Sounding You Out 
EGULAR, systematic and expert examina- 
tion of your physical condition without re- 
quiring more than four minutes of your time 
a year is the health insurance that thousands of men 
and women enjoy under the service of the National 
Bureau of Analysis. 

The service of the National Bureau of Analysis is 
health insurance, or better still disease prevention, and 
is based upon the physiological fact that once every 
seven minutes the biood passes through the kidneys to 
be purified. These super-filters, the kidneys, by a proc- 
ess of filtration infinitely more complex, more delicate, 
more thorough than any conceived in the brain of 
man, extract from the blood all poisonous matter col- 
lected in its journey through the human body. The 
waste and poisonous matter extracted by the kidneys 
is eliminated in the urine and the urine subjected to 
the Bureau’s delicate tests, covering twenty-five divi- 
sions of urinalysis, furnishes the greatest single index 
of the state of bodily health. 

Your mirror reflects your external self. It’s a true 
reflecton. You never question it And so your urine 
reflects the true condition of the vital organs upon 
which your health and happiness most depend. It is a 
fact that more people are refused life insurance because 
they do not pass the urinalysis test than for all other 
causes combined! 

Remarkable Reports 
HE National Bureau specializes on urinaly- 
ses. It does nothing else! Its reports are 
more thorough, we believe, than those of any 
other laboratory. The analyzing is done by a body of 


scientists under the direction of Dr. A. Ralph John- 
stone, President of the Lakeside Hospital, Chicago. 
These examiners have specialized for years in this 
work, and so accurate and reliable are the results 


shown that insurance companies often use the Bureau 
to check up on findings of their own examiners. The 
reports, moreover, are complete. 

The Nationai Bureau reports show and explain the 
relation to your health of Indican; Acetone, Diacetic 
Acid; Pus Cells and Leucocytes: Casts and Crystals 
Specific Gravity; Alkaline reaction; Urates and Sul- 
phates; Mucus and Phosphates; Blood Cells; Cylin- 
droids and Epithelial Cells; Bile and Urea, the latter 
the most important waste product of the urine.—lIt 
carefully explains to you whether an abnormal condi- 
tion is but temporary; it tells when albumin appears 
from causes other than kidney disease; it shows how 
life may be lengthened by control of diebetic condi- 
tions. Their reports cover 25 divisions of urinalysis. 
No other reports to our knowledge are so complete. 
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Helpful Suggestions 
URING the eight years the Bureau has been 
D in existence it has made over 75,000 analy- 
ses. It has saved hundreds from premature 
death by warning them of improper conditions 
discovered. 

The Bureau on receiving the specimen analyzes it 
and issues a report based on its findings. This report 
does not merely tell what is found. In addition, sim- 
ple suggestions are given for remedying improper con- 
ditions before they get a chance to become dangerous. 
The value of these helpful suggestions is immediately 
apparent. Scores of testimonials come into the Bureau 
gratefully acknowledging their helpfulness. And this 
is easily seen by the improvement shown in nearly 
every succeeding report as the subscribers follow the 
“Helpful Suggestions” and bring themselves back to 
normal conditions. 

A copy of each examination is carefully guarded in 
the laboratory files. These copies are referred to be 
fore sending out a new quarterly report and the im- 
provement usually shown (unless the last report was 
‘“normal’’) is plainly indicated for the ready informa- 
tion of the busy subscriber. In this way the Bureau 
detects any condition that needs attention, especially 
if it persists. 

Convenience of Service 


HE working of the Bureau is absolutely auto- 

matic and confidential The containers are 

mailed out regularly every ninety days. The 
outer wrapper is addressed to the subscriber and 
marked ‘‘Personal.”’ 3eneath this wrapper, which the 
subscriber tears off, another wrapper is altready 
stamped and addressed to the Bureau. The subscriber 
simply fills the bottle with an afternoon specimen of 
his urine, puts it back into the container (the bettle 
already bears his name and number) and drops it into 
the package mail-box. This makes it possible to give 
this service wherever the mail is delivered 


Who Are Subscribers? 

MONG the thousands of subscribers of the 
A service of the National Bureau of Analysis 
> are some of the biggest men in the United 
States. Presidents of banks and railroads, heads of 
great industries, supreme court judges, lawyers, doc 
tors, preachers, teachers, men in all walks of life 
They are the keenly intelligent, brainy men who real 
ze at a glance what this service is worth to them in 
health preservation. Yet, anyone can easily afford the 
low price of $12.00 a year charged for this service 

You may look well, feel well and have all the evi 
dences of health, yet be far from actual health Some 
if the worst wasting diseases show no outward sign of 
their ravages until it is too late to halt them These 
are the very ailments and conditions that we are able 


to detect and report to you in our quarterly analysis 
F YOU are sick now—and know you are sick, 
by all means consult your physican If you 


are well and happy join today. This service 





is more important tc than life insurance for you 
win while you are alive. If you think enough of your 
family to provide life insurance for them after you 
are gone, why not do something that will Keep ou 
with them? You know tl want YOU—not your fe 
insurance mone 
Join now, before you forget This little act may add 
twenty vigorous years to your life 
USE ) 
| 
. FRANK G. SOULE, Rotarian, Pres 
* 1920 Republic Bldg., 209 S. State St., | 
fo) | CHICAGO, ILL. | 
. You ma enter my nam«e riber for | 
=' your Life lengthening Service for one year 
1 are to I ea eT and microscopical 
} exami ‘ I I days during the year 
ription and render report on san | 
Ww compar n Vv previous reports and | 
Key and Helpful Suggestior } 
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American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Sec. & General Mer. 
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Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 
For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 
















































MANUFACTURERS & JOBBERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES fit 
EARL M. LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN 


LYNN, MASS. 
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history’s page a record so bright and luminous 
that by it she has saved the soul of the world. 
May we not hope, in a minor sense, of course, 
that the principles of Rotary, applied to Service, 
not Self, may save the soul of business; that this 
new up-to-date fraternalism blended with voca- 
tion, may be a powerful factor in establishing 
thruout the world a new code of business ethics, 
in hastening the dawn of a better business day? 
But abstract idealism hardly constitutes an an- 
swer as to what makes for the betterment of 
the individual member. We know we must be 
earnest and loyal and sincere; we know we must 
be generous and unselfish; that giving out of what 
we have to those who have not is a cardinal virtue 
and the antidote for that curse described in the 
parable of the camel and the needle’s eye. 


A Formula for Success 
But something more concrete if possible should 
be suggested, a formula not simple and easy and 


| 
| 


| 





yet not beyond the powers of an earnest Rota- | 


rian. A poem by Berton Braley outlines, I think, 
a good Rotary standard, and it goes like this: 


y 


[t's doing your job the best you can 

And being just to your fellow-men; 

[t's making money, but holding friends, 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 

Ind looking forward and thinking high, 
Ind dreaming a little and doing much; 
It's keeping always in closest touch 
Vith what ts finest in word and deed; 
t’s being thoro, yet making speed; 

[t's daring blithely the field of chance 
While making labor a brave romance; 

fx going onward despite defeat 

And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 

It's laughing lightly at Dame Despair ; 

[t's looking up at the stars above, 

Ind drinking deeply of life and love; 

It’s struggling on with the will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

't’s sharing sorrow, and work, and mirth, 

Ind making better this good old earth; 

't’s serving, striving thru strain and stress, 

't’s doing your noblest—that is Success. 

There are two sides to Rotary—one of fun and 
good-fellowship, another of depth and seriousness. 
[ commend to you all an earnest study of the 
latter, and in proportion as you comprehend it, 
and the beauty and significance of our slogan—He 
Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best—will you get 
good out of Rotary and the best out of life— 
David C. Hoover, Rotary Club of Joplin, Mo., in 
a ten-minute talk on the Educational program of 


the Joplin Club. 


I 





® 
My Firm 

T THE meetings of our Rotary Club I have 
A listened with interest and appreciation to 
the commendable enthusiasm with which our 
brother Rotarians have spoken of their firms. It 
is now my opportunity and pleasure to speak of 
my firm. 

It is a firm, so far as age is concerned, which 
puts every other firm in the shade. 

It dates back to time immemorable. The wise 
head of the firm has steered it thru many diffi- 
culties and kept it off the dangerous rocks of 
bankruptcy. 

It has grown in power and prestige until its 
ramifications are found in almost every corner 
of the earth. 

Indeed it is generally conceded that without the 
existence of my firm none of the firms represented 
in Rotary could do business. 

The head of the firm is just and lenient with his 
agents. If they fail because of indifference or lack 
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Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 


Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you're 
in New York. You will have my personal attention 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 

















" ABSOLUTE HAIR CLOTH 


A Big Thing to Get— 
Just Ask for It. 





We are determined to work into your 
mind that the hair in ABSOLUTE HAIR 
CLOTH does not work out. 


Do you want the coat you sell to hold 
the set the maker gave it? 


Do you want the coat to look snappy? 


Do you want the coat to retain 
perfect lines without wrinkles? 


Do you want your customers to feel s 
perfectly satisfied that they will come 
back and bring their friends? 


Insist on the clothing manufacturer 


using ABSOLUTE. 


You will have all these results and 
you will wonder why the manufacturer 
did not use ABSOLUTE HAIR CLOTH 
without asking. 


Geo. S. Cox & Bro. Inc. 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 
Cambria & Ormes Sts. PHILADELPIA 


‘ ae 























Seymour & Harding, 


LEATHER FACTORS 
AND IMPORTERS 


“Pelham” Works Nottingham, Eng. 


The above firm is open for a sole 
agency in Great Britain for Glace 
Kid and Bottom Leather on com- 
mission basis. Good turnover as- 
sured on good lines. 


ROTARIAN WALTER SEYMOUR 
ROTARIAN JAS. E. HARDING 
——— 


Principals 
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the spit which distinguishes the firm, and make 
ession thereof, and desire another chance, he 

-e grants it. 

ie firm 
there is a camaraderia among its members, 

1 oo of purpose and a mutual helpfulness, 

without which the firm could not exist. 

Some agents of the firm have from time to time 
to emphasize particular features of it, in- 
eemingly laudable motives. However, 
bred antagonisms and generally im- 
peded the greater progress of the firm. Fortu- 
sately, they are now tending to consolidate more 

| more their peculiar interests with the general, 
Lcesiel interests of the firm. 


; 
trea 
nired bv Ss 
spireU Uy - 


they ha ve 


has been growing in membership be- | 


The membership of the firm is unlimited. It | 


solicits an ever-increasing membership. 


The only qualification for membership is the | 


pledge and promise of faith in and sympathy with 


the objects of the firm, and an effort to advance | 


them. 


“Whosoever will may come!” is the slogan of | 


the firm. 

The capital stock of the firm is the infinite re- 

urces of the God of power, wisdom and love. 

The dividends of the firm are inexhaustible; 
they can be drawn at will. The only hmit is the 
personal ability to draw the dividends, which is 
called Faith, in the language of the firm. 

The business of the firm is: To interpret the 
will of God to men; to encourage them to live 
better; to show them how to do it; to tell them 
that life is a much bigger problem than they 
ever thought of; to counteract the degrading ten- 
lencies that are in human life; and to provide 


JOU 


the only vade mecum for the world’s woes. 


The business methods of the firm are: “To 
io justly, to love mercy and walk humbly with | 


thy God.” 
The firm will never cease its activities until 


The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth | 


s the waters cover the sea.” 

This firm believes that, if its principles were 
practiced consistently by other firms, their suc- 
ess would be amply assured.—James Robinson, 


lereyman member Rotary Club of Bethlehem, Pa. | 
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The Value of Rotary 





\ HETHER or not a college education pays | 


in the larger sense depends upon the am- 
dition of the youth. Just so with Rotary. 
Whether or not Rotary pays in the larger sense 
depends upon the ambition of each individual Ro- 


larian. Do not misconstrue the word ambition. | 


Do you want to be just as much of a man as 
possible, or do you want merely to get as much 
money as you can? 


If your ambition is simply to see how much | 


goods you can sell and how much money you 
an rake together; if you have no desire to reach 
out into the broad fields, to be known as a man 


ho amounts to something in the world, who | 


- 


mbition to be a man of broad, liberal, progress- 
€ ideals; if you have no ambition to make the 
World a little better than you found it, then 
Rotary will probably not do you much good. 

Rotary, with its teachings, is not meant to en- 
ale a man to increase his capacity to grasp, 
‘ize, and hold material things. Rotary tends to 
“cucate a man to be of real help to his genera- 
‘on and community. Rotary aims to turn the 
ambition of each man toward a large, true, and 
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‘tries weight in his community; if you have no | 








By Simply Pressing a Button 


The Manufacturer can make known his 
product everywhere with the Poster 


To his sales force he simply speaks the word. 
In the space of days or weeks a great picture 
appears like magic on thousands of poster boards 
from coast to coast. Every one of the boards 
has been selected on the basis of the number and 
kind of people who pass it daily; and from these 
boards all material that is not first-class and un- 
objectionable is rigidly excluded. 


It was done simply and easily—by a word to the 
great clearing poster house of advertising that 
acts as the nerve center for the big national 
poster advertising machine. It was done with 
the skilled help of experts who are in close 
and intimate contact with every poster board 
company in the country. This poster advertising 
clearing house has on file exact information on 
that and every other essential point. In addition, 
it is in touch with the greatest artists and the best 
lithographic firms, and with every advertising 
bureau of importance. 


That is why a word does the business. That is why the 
pressing of a button can set the whole machine in motion. 
It is all there, coordinated, organized, ready for use. 


Archimedes said that if he could have a lever sufficiently 
Jong, with a fulcrum and a place to stand, he could move 
the earth. The man who presses that button, and so puts 
in motion the vast machinery of the poster advertising 
clearing house, does a thing that makes the dream of the 
great mathematician seem all but’commonplace. For he 
moves, not the ponderable earth, not the substance of 
things seen and felt, but rather the hearts and the minds 
of millions of men. 


He does it by pressing a button. He does it with a picture, 
He does it by using a harnessed force. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Rsier Advertising in the United States and Cunada 
& West Ok Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pitishurgh - Pa. 

Offices in 


Chicago Minneapolis 


Canadian Representative— The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., Toronto, Canada 
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SOME COMBINATION! 
Good Tip-top bread with a thick 
spread of Meadow Gold butter! 


The bread is kept moist and deli- 
cious by itt KVP waxed paper 


wrapper. [he sweetness an 
purity of the butter are preserved 
by KVP vegetable parchment 
paper. 

There’s an intimate relation be- 
tween these two universal foods 


and KVP papers. 


Samples of our ‘‘Papers That Save”’ 
on request 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


JACOB KINDLEBERGER, Rotarian 






















Quality 
Leather Goods 


Rotarian Leather 
Goods Stores 


who do not carry 
Paris Leather 
Goods, such as 
Men’s Belts, 
Pocketbooks, 
Collar Bags, etc., 
would do well to add 
| them to their line, for 
| there are none better 
made. 





Send for Samples 
or Catalogue. 


PARIS BELT & NOVELTY CO. 
Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 
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PROTECTS YOUR STATIONERY — SAVES TIME 
THE ONLY ALL STEEL STATIONERY FILE 
Fits tn the desk drawer or separate with metal cover. Holds en- 
velopes long and short, 
legal and letter, car- 

n and copy 
stamp box also 
Removable and 
adjustable trays. 

Write for Catalog. 
CURRIER McCORD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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; moneys; 


noble ideal. If you wish to make the most of the 
material the Creator has given you, then get all 
the knowledge you can out of Rotary and trans- 
mute it into real power. 

It is a low and narrow estimate of Rotary to 
measure it purely from the standpoint of busi- 
ness. Many a man has entered Rotary with the 
main idea of increasing his business; but as his 
mental horizon has broadened, and his powers 
expanded, he has felt a new aspiration develop 
within him—a desire to make the most of him- 
self—a longing to help humanity. Then it is the 
Rotary motto commences to mean something to 
him—“He Prorirs Most WHo Serves Best.” 

However successful a man may be in a mate- 
rial way, there is only one wealth a man can 
carry with him. It is not in property, lands, or 
it is inside his own skin. This is the 
greatest wealth. Rotary will develop this wealth. 

Rotary has been the turning point in many 
careers, and if truly written, its history would 
read like a romance. Many a low, sordid aim has 
gradually given way to a nobler and loftier am- 
bition, until. the mere money making pursuit, 
which seemed all important at the time of enter- 


| ing Rotary, is considered now of minor impor- 


; tance. 
| millionaires, 


Rotary has given to the world not money 
but millionaires of character, of 
helpfulness, of noble deeds. 

May Rotary continue to grow and expand, and 
its teachings be brought to every man of every 
class thruout the world. 

Everett W. Hill, Rotary Club of Shawnee, 


® 





Woman’s Land Army of America 


The Woman’s Land Army of America is a 
voluntary organization for increasing food pro- 
duction. It helps the farmer with seasonal labor 
at reasonable prices and does not disturb exist- 
ing industrial conditions. Most of its workers 
are drawn from previously unused sources, such 
as college students, school teachers, and trades 
workers who have slack seasons. It provides 
units of women farm workers who form a little 
separate community of their own, furnish their 
own food and do their own cooking, etc., under 
proper chaperonage and supervision. They do not 
disturb the domestic arrangements of the farm. 
The Woman’s Land Army works in co-operation 
with the Federal and State Labor Bureaus, and 
also with County Farm Bureaus. 


Women workers are very satisfactory and can 
do practically all forms of farm work. Experi- 
ence proves that they more than make up for 
their inability to do the heaviest farm work by 
their quickness to learn, earnestness, and stead- 
fastness. 

The Woman’s Land Army is organized in 39 
states and the District of Columbia. The State 
Divisions are united by a National Board. Exe- 
cutive offices are at 19 West 44th street, New 
York City. 


> 


—————(R 





Paper Cups for Plant Pots 

A drug store in Nashville, Tenn., saves all paper 
sanitary cups used at the soda fountain, turning 
them over to truck gardeners in that locality to 
be used as individual pots for starting seedling 
tomatoes, eggplants, cabbages, melons, etc. The 
seedlings are started indoors and afterwards set 
out in garden or field in the cups, thereby giving 
plants an early start, without interruption due 
to transplanting, with a corresponding earliness 
in bearing. 
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AT A ROTARY LUNCHEON, a few days ago 
I NOTICED a man . 
SCRATCHING HIS HEAD and he wore 
DARK BLUE SUIT and the shoulders 
THEREOF looked as if he had been in 

A SNOW STORM. So I sold him a 
BOTTLE OF HAR-ZON-TITE.—Just like th, 
AND TODAY his head doesn’t itch 

AND HIS DANDRUFF is gone and it 
WON’T COME BACK, because HAR-ZON-TITE 
IS DARNED ROUGH on dandruff 

AND ABSOLUTELY cures it. And it 
LIKEWISE STOPS falling hair and also 
MAKES YOUR HAIR healthy and easy to 
LOOK AT. HAR-ZON-TITE is good fo: 
YOU AND YOUR WIFE and daughter and 
SON AND YOUR man-servant and you: 
MAID-SERVANT. HAR-ZON-TITE costs 
TWO DOLLARS a bottle which isn’t much 
FOR IT LASTS a long while and it 

DOES THE TRICK. YOUR money back ij 
YOU ARE NOT perfectly satisfied. This 

IS ALL TRUE and Mr. Dun and Mr. 
BRADSTREET SAY WE are reliable. 

SO SEND today for a bottle if your 

LOCAL DRUGGIST cannot supply you. Sure 
SAVE YOUR THATCH. How can you 
RESIST, when we run the risk and 

ADMIT OUR HONESTY? The buck is yours 
SELAH! 


Do you want a bookiet full of HAIR SENSE} 


 (F arleton 
Gi GB Smpany 


Dr. F. B. Carleton, Rotarian 


170 Sammer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 











“To KEEP THEM BOTH EXACTLY RiGur, 
Treat HAIR AND Scacp with HAR:ZONTITE 








Pretty Soft for — 


| 


ROTARIANS 


That’s what Rotarians tell Fred when they talk 
about Fred Scarff’s Shaving Cream, because—this 
delightful shaving necessity renders the beard soft 
and easily shaveable—it takes the “‘pull’’ out of 
shaving, provided you have a reasonably sharp 


| Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 
Cream 


Is made for the salt of the 
earth. Rotarians are among 
these. Your heretofore fa- 
vorite shaving cream, stick 
or powder is going to lose 
out; you'll appreciate this 
more comfortable way of 
shaving. It costs more to 
make than ordinary cream, 
yet you get a_ large-size 
tube for 85 cents at drug 
stores. “ 

If your druggist does not | 
happen to have it, send re | 
mittance to us direct and | 
it will be mailed to you 
postpaid. | 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 
350 N. Clark St. 
CHICAGO, IIl. 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAG 


Our Specialty—Service, U. S., and 
Allied Flags—All Sizes. Spe- 
cial prices on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. 5.’ 


Write the Words for a Sang 


We write music and guarantee publisher’ 
acceptance. Submit poems on patriotis™, 
love or any subject. 

CHESTER MUSIC CO. 


| $38 So. Dearborn St. Suite 308 Chicas® 
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Working with the Workers 


LITTLE booklet has been received explaining in de- 
tail the cooperative plan of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, which is based upon a successful test- 
ing of a similar plan for the eight years, 1911-1918. In 
general terms this plan provides for a cooperative welfare 
association and for collective bargainings. The plan for 
collective bargaining operates thru a system of committees. 
The company and the employes are represented on each 
committee by the same number of men. The company 
appoints its members of these committees. The employes 
elect from their own number their members of these com- 
mittees. When a branch committee is unable to adjust 
4 difference it is referred to the department committee. 
hey are unable to adjust it, it goes up to the general 
-ommittees. If they are unable to adjust it, it goes to an 
arbitration committee, consisting of three members, one ap- 
yointed by the general committee of the company, one by 
the general committee of the employes, and the third by 
these two. If the two arbitrators are unable to agree upon 
, third, the arbitration board automatically becomes one 
of five members, including the two arbitrators appointed 
by the company and the men and the provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania representing education, the chair- 
man of the public service commission representing service, 
and the president of the chamber of commerce represent- 
ing commerce. E. T. Stotesbury and T. E. Mitten are en- 
titled to the credit for inaugurating this cooperative plan, 
which has been approved in principle by the United States 
Department of Labor, and has been accepted by practically 
every one of the employes. 


4 


2 ¢ 
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* * * 


The Value of Citizenship 


TOW that the war has practically ended many aliens 
1‘ in the United States who have not taken out their 
itizenship papers, chiefly because they allowed personal 
business interests to cause them to forget, are anxious to 
remedy their omission. The man who permits his business 
or professional duties to cause him to forget his duty to 
his country is not worthy of citizenship. This applies 
equally to the man or woman born a citizen and to the 
man or woman who becomes such by choice. 

One of the most interesting and pathetic cases of post- 
poned citizenship that came to light in the United States 
during the war was that of the conductor of one of the best 
knowns orchestras in the country. He had lived in the 
United States most of his life and was one hundred per 
cent American, but had been born in Germany and had 
werlookt the necessity for taking out his second natural- 
zation papers. It became advisable, when this fact became 
known, for him to resign from his position. He suffered 
because he had not placed a proper valuation on citizen- 
ship in the country which was his home, in which he ex- 
pected to continue to reside, and with whose ideals and 
principles he was in full accord. 

Like many other men he permitted himself to be so 
absorbed in his individual work that he forgot his duties 
and responsibilities as a citizen. The first of these duties 
is to place a proper valuation upon citizenship. In fact, 
if this is done, all of the other duties will be performed as 
4 natural consequence. Nationalization plans and cam- 
baigns, to be effective, should be based upon the necessity 
of a proper valuation of citizenship. 














Introducing 


Conducting a general store at any 
time or place is a very trying occupation 
in itself, but to have done it in the age 
of A. B. Origine was a task to be 


shunned by any present day merchant. 


Mr. A. B. Origine, having an 
unbounded territory in which to make 
his purchases, hung up his shingle. 
Salesmen from seemingly everywhere, 
produced their goods and A. B. 
purchased with a lavish hand and paid 
the price in cocoanuts—or at least- 
TRIED. You see he had to do his 
figuring with his fingers and toes 
a grand little idea so long as he kept 
within the limit. But, when his pur- 
chases overran his normal allotment of 
fingers and toes his troubles rapidly 
multiplied. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company has prepared an interesting 
half-hour’s motion picture entertain- 
ment telling the story of figures from 
the first crude methods of A. B. Origine 
to present day efficiency. It's a story 
rich in interest and practical information 
for any business man. The Burroughs 
representative in your city, who is no 
doubt a brother Rotarian, will be glad 
to arrange to show this film at one of 
your regular noon day luncheons. 


Burroughs offices are located 
in 201 cities in the United 


States and Canada em 9 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS- SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


urro 


Mr. A. B. Origine 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS 9125 
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Styleans Stability 
An Old 


Southern Gentleman 





Open Forum 
(Continued from page 176) 


Selling the Voting Habit 
N my January copy of THE Rotarian I read 
I with interest the insert in the first page headed 
“Face the Facts.” I am interested in what you 
say because it is so absolutely true, and because 
it indicates a knowledge of a fundamental need 
in American life. I was also interested because 


| what you are saying is the thing we (the Ameri- 


is not any more jealous of the. 


honor of his family name than 
we are of the fair reputation of 


our. 


Charlotte Diners 


Every Charlotte dining chair is 
thoroughly tested for noises and 
shakes, even though we know before- 
hand that we won't find them. It’s 
the winning combination of the Char- 
lotte Joint-Lock and perfect materials 
that makes a Charlotte Diner the best 
Dining Chair in the world. 


Choice of solid walnut, solid ma- 
hogany, and solid quartered oak, ina 


great variety of popular styles. | 
| spirit, there is no limit to progress. 


We'd like to send you our illustrated 
catalog. 


BILL GRAHAM, Rotarian 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR CO. 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 











ROTARY BANKS EVER Y WHERE 
Deposttory fer I. A. of R. C. 





You are invited to send us your terms for 
collecting items in your vicinity. 

Write for our terms for good “Rolary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, SECRETARY 
Member Chicage Rotary Club 
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canization Society) are trying to do. We are 
teaching citizenship along somewhat new lines, 
from the standpoint of Americanization, but along 
old lines, from the standpoint of salesmanship. 


As a comparison, the Liberty Loan campaigns 
were ostensibly for the purpose of selling bonds, 
but actually they were campaigns for teaching 
citizenship by teaching each individual citizen 
that he had a personal part in the war and an 
individual responsibility for the success of it. 
The matter of raising money was important of 


| course, but could have been accomplisht by 


taxation. 
The plan of tying a campaign of education in 
citizenship to the sale of a bond was a complete 


| sales operation. The elements of promotion, obli- 


gation, stimulation of desire, and the closing the 
deal were all present. The plan resulted in the 
development of true citizenship in our citizens 
which crystallized into unified harmonious deter- 
mination to “win the war” and to make any sac- 
rifice necessary to do it. The spirit of democracy 
was there and nothing could resist the power that 
came from it. 


As a means of teaching citizenship this plan 


was a success. We cannot have war all the time, 
and we must have some similar plan for teaching 
citizenship in peace times. 

Under our plan, we “sell” a man the habit and 
duty of voting as a means of making him partici- 
pate in his government. The same obligation 
that makes him vote will eventually compel him 
to acquire knowledge which will make an intelli- 
gent voter of him. If we can crystallize the true 
spirit of “peace” citizenship as we did the war 


All we have in democracy as a basis for prog- 
ress is people, and progress towards a condition 
of health, happiness, and opportunity for all the 
people is exactly in proportion to the number who 
learn true citizenship. Why not, then, undertake 
the teaching of citizenship by a definite connec- 
tion with an acknowledged duty which involves 
an action, the act in this case being voting? In 
other words, develop a “peace morale,” the indi- 
cation of the state of that morale in any com- 
munity being the number of regular voters in 
that community. 

There are three by-products of this general 
plan of teaching citizenship. 

First, assurance of a full vote every election 
day is preparedness against attack by the enemies 
of good government. Nothing that is contrary 


| to the welfare of the community is “put over” 





when the full vote is out. Many progressive pro- 
grams fail because the vote is not out. Why not 
start by having the vote out always and save the 
useless waste of time and money. 
of freedom from attack by political and other 
interests by having the vote out all the time is 
well worth while aside from the idea of teaching 
citizenship. 

The second is the method of reaching the alien. 
We establish a standard of citizenship in a com- 
munity which makes a condition of good stand- 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 





The ultimate in furniture value. Good 
design—dependable upholstery. Assured 
by this mark of quality. 


Sold by furniture dealers -=> 


S.KARPEN |.C17)) 





| Grnarantee 
& BROS. fxteyitie 
CHICAGO sci , 
NEW YORK ' 

















Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘Who's Who,” 
giving the names «nd vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 
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GODS OWN COUNTR 


Seb OUS NORTH SHORE |: ~ 
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BUY OR LEASE A RECREATION 

PLAY GROUND OF NEW ENGLAND 

44 CENTRAL AVE 
LYNN.MASS. 


ROTARIAN CHARLES G.WOODBRI 
-— REAL ESTATE —-— 
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By Joseph Fort Newton 


An illuminating account of the great 
emancipator. Reduced price, $2.00 
delivered. 


ids, lowa 
THE TORCH PRESS Cedar Rapi 
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_. )at community that every man and every 
" ‘an mniist be a regular voter. Comparing 
with the Liberty Loan plan, the alien, as 
well as the citizen, bought bonds. Public opinion 
Tad ‘t. as public opinion will some day, backt 
agrees which include deportation of the man 
5 es to assimilate, accomplish the natur- 
well as Americanization of the alien. 
rhird, in these days of radical movements, 
certain leaders are striving to array class 
oainst class by exploiting their propaganda thru 
pa isn’t it logical to start the American 
propaganda, tied always to the definite thing, ‘the 
vote. and teach thru this that we must use the 
hinery of democracy to make progress, and 
: true progress will only result thru each work- 
for the good of all? People know so little 
‘heir own power, and radical movements are 

4 on this ignorance. 

In this connection, the woman in political life 
omes a tremendous asset, the balance wheel 
democracy. The woman is a “conservative” 
nd will not be carried away by wild plans, espe- 
-iallv if she can be taught that the machinery 
r accomplishing true progress is here waiting 

be used and if she can realize, along with our 
men citizens, that the extent of its usefulness de- 
pends on the development of the. individual 


wom 


again 





who cecil 


qlization 45 


when 
wileu 


the vote, 


tizen 
Frank L. Dykema, Rotary Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Executive Secretary, Americaniza- 


tion Society. 
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What Is Proper Attendance Basis 
for Rotary Convention ? 


\HE opinion has been expresst that our an- 
| nual International Rotary Conventions are 
becoming overcrowded and that some sort of 
mitation should be placed on the attendance. 
Before considering possible methods of restrict- 
ing the attendance we should determine whether 
not we are satisfied that the conventions are 
actually becoming overcrowded and should be re- 

ed in numbers. 

The answer to this question depends in a large 
measure upon our estimations of the functions 
and scope of our conventions. If they are in- 
tended to serve only as mediums for the trans- 
action of necessary business, it would appear 
highly desirable to limit the attendance to Inter- 
national Association officials and delegates. Con- 
ventions composed of such a membership would 
unquestionably find themselves able to transact 
a greater volume of business in less time than has 
heretofore been possible. 

And, if it is the majority’s opinion that the 
annual conventions should be reduced entirely 
) business session of delegates, would it not be 
possible to transact the business now handled at 
‘ke conventions by correspondence, referendum, 

thus eliminating the enormous expense in- 
ed in the conventions. 


Essence of Convention 


Sut, in the last analysis, does the transaction 

of necessary business constitute the real 
‘eason for International Conventions? Does not 
prime essence of such gatherings lie rather 
the inspiration which they furnish and the 
Pportunities which they afford for a broadening 


lf acquaintance and an enlarging of vision thru 
ontact with fellow Rotarians? If you grant this, 

1 condemn at once conventions composed of 
‘legates only. 


Conventions composed of delegates would be 
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inadvisable from another angle. 


take in the convention each year. 


For this reason, I am opposed to the idea of 
conventions composed only of delegates and alter- 
nates. If, as time goes on, and Rotary increases 
in numbers, it becomes absolutely necessary to 











Delegates are 
usually officers of the club or members of the 
board of directors; certainly, if at all possible, 
those most actively interested in the affairs of 
the club. For this very reason they do not need 
the inspiring effect of international conventions 
as do the average members who have not become 
so deeply imbued with the spirit of Rotary. 
Limiting the international conventions to dele- 
gates and alternates, you shut out from partici- 
pating in the inspiration to be gained from such 
gatherings, all that large number of average mem- 
bers, a certain percentage of which is able to 


limit the attendance in some way, I would favor 
splitting up our present international convention 
into annual sectional conventions, the area cov- 
ered by the sectional conventions being reduced 
and the number of such conventions increased, 
if necessary, to keep pace with the growth of 
Rotary. 
Benefits of Sectional Conventions 

As compared with the present conventions, 
such sectional conventions would lack only the 
inspiration to be derived from gatherings con- 
taining representatives from all of Rotary’s do- 
main. By holding these sectional conventions at 
different periods of the year it would be possible 
for the International Officers to attend all the 
conventions, which might be a little hard on the 
International Officers, but would be, after all, 
penalizing the few for the benefit of the many. 








America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the spoils of 
war. We went to war that freedom 
should not perish from the earth. 
Our high ideal is the guarantee of 
a future of unprecedented, yet sound, 
prosperity. Never before have we, as 
a nation, been in such favor with 
fortune. 


A larger view of life has come to us 
through lending our strength to saving 
the oppressed. As a more united and 
more broadminded people we are 
entering upon an era of unusual 
advancement. 


Through all the avenues of com- 
merce, there flows an increasing wave 


One Policy 
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of industrial vitality. The same zeal 
which spurred every patriot to his ut- 
most in time of war is now giving him 
joy in winning a more substantial 
future. 


Into this greater future enters the tele- 
phone, with its long-armed, myriad- 
fingered service. It gives the farmer a 
voice in the city’s market place; the 
industry constant touch with com- 
merce and finance; the home the 
security of instant and unlimited com- 
munication. Out of the past, 
through the present, into the future, 
in unbroken, ever-increasing service, 
stretches the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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“Service Windows 


Now that the war is over, how can we who 
stayed at home better show our apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by our men 
of the Army and Navy, than by placing in 
our Churches, Schools, or Club rooms, a 
beautiful ‘Service’ window for those living 
or a “Memorial” window for those who 
died in service, inscribing thereon the 
names of all the men who enlisted from 
that Church or Society. 


For more detailed information and designs write 
to Rotarian HENRY KECK, STAINED GLASS, 
216 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. MEMORI- 
ALS in GLASS and MOSAIC. We ship anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 




















SAVE 


MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 
on the Family Monument, 
Marker or Mausoleum for 
DECORATION DAY. 
Place your order with us || 
AT ONCE and SAVE 50%. 
Buy direct from our fam- 
ous quarries and massive 
cutting plant at BARRE, 
VERMONT, at WHOLE- 
SALE. We ship to any 
place in the U. S. and 
erect COMPLETE. Do 
not fail to send for cata- 
log of 100 CLASSIC DE- 
SIGNS, including memor- 
ials for our heroes. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
ART COMPANY 
Designers and Manufac- 


turers of Classic Monu- 
ments and Mausoleums. 


Chicago Office and Studio, 
29 S. La Salle St. 
Tel. Majestic 8320. 
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With these sectional conventions in effect and 
caring for the average year, it might be possible 
to hold, at recurring intervals, say every five 
years, a grand gathering at the International 
Headquarters City, along the lines of our present 
international convention. If Rotary continues to 
grow and expand in the future as it has in its 
first fourteen years, such a convention would 
certainly be a wonderful gathering as the years 
go on. 


The suggested plan of continuing the conven- 
tion as at present, but limiting each club as to 
the number of visitors which it may send, appears 
to be defective. The number of permissible visi- 
tors would undoubtedly be apportioned according 
to the club membership. 

Theoretically this may look all right; prac- 
tically it would work out unfortunately. Certain 
clubs would be unable to send their quotas; 
others would wish to send more. 


Attempts to check up the probable attendance 
and to fill vacancies in certain delegations from 
the surplus at other points would be imprac- 
ticable. It is impossible for certain individuals to 
finally determine their ability to make such a trip 
as is usually involved in attending an interna- 
tional convention, until the last moment, while 
others must make their decision and plans far in 
advance. You would risk depriving certain Ro- 
tarians, able and anxious to attend, of the privi- 


| lege, while you would further risk reducing the 
_ convention attendance sufficiently to seriously 


affect the efficiency and enthusiasm of the con- 


| vention. 


Balancing Attendance 

A suggestion that the visitors from clubs in 
the territory adjoining the Convention City be 
limited has certain merit along the lines of tend- 
ing to balance the representation from nearby 
and far off clubs. Such an equalization of at- 
tendance from all the clubs is unquestionably 
desirable as compared with the present unbal- 
anced conditions. Yet, is this not working along 
the wrong line? Should not efforts be made to 
increase the representation from the distant clubs, 
thus more nearly equalizing the balance of repre- 
sentation, rather than to discourage an over at- 
tendance from the nearby clubs? 


Furthermore, if we limit the visitors from 
nearby clubs, will we not deprive certain Ro- 
tarians of their only real chance to attend an 
international convention? Many men find it 
practically impossible to spare a week to attend 


' conventions held in distant cities and rely, for 


a chance to attend, on the fact that the conven- 


| tion is held in a different part of the country 


each year, and that sooner or later it will be held 
comparatively near them. When this occasion 
arrives, do we want to say to these members, 
“Only a few of you may attend?” I think not. 


My conclusion is that the plan of the interna- 


| tional convention should be allowed to remain 


as it is, and that all Rotarians, who can, be al- 
lowed and urged to attend, at least until such 
time as increasing numbers render it impossible 
to find suitable auditorium space for the busi- 


| ness sessions and sufficient accommodation facili- 


ties for the housing of the visitors. 

When such time arrives, I would rather see the 
sectional conventions, previously referred to, put 
into effect rather than continue holding one an- 
nual international convention composed of dele- 


| gates only. 


-James 
Elizabeth, 


G. Orr, Secretary Rotary Club of 
N. J., before Third Rotary District 


| Conference at Albany, N. Y., February 7, ror9. 
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Service the Best Policy 
deere we recognize and know 


what business has done, and 
the sacrifices it has made, and the serv- 
ices it has rendered, we must feel that 
this is a time when business should rise 
to a higher level and to a more ideal- 
istic plane than has been occupied in the 
past. 

I say that advisedly. It seems to 
me that there should be a note in the 
air—there should be a note in the con- 
ference abroad—that business every- 
where is willing to serve. And to serve 
means to help the other man. 

And I feel that in that service we 
are doing the wisest thing. I do not 
think that we should go to any peace 
conference or to any commercial con- 
ventions with an idea of grabbing it all. 
We should go there with an idea of 
helping the other man to be establisht 
in such a way that we both can profit | 
by the transaction. And, therefore, | | 
say our motto should be Service. 

William Fellowes Morgan, President 
The Merchants’ Association of New 
York City, in address to the Association 
in December, 19178. 














The Church and Reconstruction 


HAVE thought it might be profitable for us 
I at this time to take a hasty survey of the 
participation of the church in the new era, which 
we call the era of reconstruction. Do we see 
clearly what we mean when we speak of social 
reconstruction? 

The reconstruction of society is a tremendous 
job. It means building civilization over again 
Everything, including industry, commerce, edu- 
cation, and religion was thrown out of focus by 
the war. 

Reconstruction means putting four 
men back into civil life to the advantage of the 
men and the civil life. It means the realignment 
of the trade relations of the world. It means an 
adjustment of the economic problems of wages 
and prices, production and marketing, and all 
the activities of our community and intercom- 
munity life. 

Now what has the church to do with this pro 
gram, and what is her outlook and expectanc) 
The church finds herself conscious of a new ‘le 
The war has made men see that the message 0! 
the church is not a message of bigotry, but a 
message of helpfulness; not a message 0! Pro 
vincialisms, but of universal need; not a messag' 
of hair-splitting and divisive creeds, but on 
united humanity. 

We are coming to see the church not as scp 
arated, discordant groups, but a harmonious army 
moving with a common sympathy and a comn 
interest for the saving of the world from ever) 
tyranny of injustice and wrong. | 

In common with all other agencies, the church 
has come to see that our recent foe was te 
crystallization of common evils into a national 


million 
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— sbition, which, in seeking to come to its domin- | | 
all | 
. threatened to wreck civilization. | 
10n, + 


It was not always SO. The church did not al- 
wavs see things in this light. We learned very 


} 

| 

bh upon the field of battle and in the camp. | 
| much Uj 


ee 
ie 


Churches are coming to see that they 
+ for themselves, but for the com- 
ov. for the men, women, and children whom 
hey a ‘re sent to serve. The churches have had 
: en on the words of Christ who said, 
Son of Man came not to be ministered 


to minister.” 





k vel tne 


Chief Function of Church 
The churches are coming to see that their chief 
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| 
ct < not to receive alms, but to extend | 
is to conduct a mutiny in the army of | i 
‘he Lord but to carry on loyally, each in its place, fF : : ‘ | 
, purpose and plan of Christ’s Gospel, estab- : were a mile square, 
ing good will among men. | jammed with words— | 
Some of the new emphases in church life, | : : | 
which will aid in reconstruction, may be men- | ie “ss It wouldn’t be—it couldn’t be —half so 
tioned. There is the opportunity to serve the re- | si t 7 convincing as smoking a Murad. | 
turned soldier. This ought not to be a mushy | re a 
| 


ne _ 


30 Gut 


timent, expressing itself in some insipid sort | 
‘ entertainment, but rather a definite and red- | 
ooded plan to reach the soldier with a red- | 
ded message that will enable him to continue | 
strive toward the ideals he saw in the lone- 

ness of camp and battle field. 
Out there, because of some unusual conditions, 
| among which are strangeness of environment, 
neliness, homesickness, a completely changed 
ram of life, and a new reason for being alive, 
has been aroused to a great moral obligation 
piritual privilege. God became very real to 
| the thought of God was about the only ‘ Ahrargyes J 
thought or idea that remained. LO ia x ~~." Vakers of the Highest Grade 

( a * % 


rd Ec pyphan Cigarettes in the \k 


REMEMBER— j : 
There are no other 





In some way or other, by some means or other, 
s heart turned as naturally to God as the flower 
ts face towards the sun. He did not wear 

on his sleeve nor make a lot of noise 

t, but he did come to a resolve to live up 

he new ideal and privilege which had ap- 





w that he has come home, the church must 
‘up with him to help him carry out his high 
solves. He may not have been a church man 
ore he went into the army, and he may not 

especially welcome any interference on the part 

ie church when he comes home. It becomes, 
therefore, a delicate and difficult task, but none 
he necessary to be done. 





























Then there is the foreign missionary program. 
Large numbers of our men have been not only 
ndiierent, but antagonistic to foreign missions. 
‘he war has taught us, however, that the things — eee eames eam 
‘or which we were fighting and spending our bil- | PATENTS IN CANADA. Herbert J. S. Dennison i () ROTARY SEALS 





























(Rotarian) Cut out, Gold, Embossed 


eae and ollering our millions ol men, Mechanical Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. Over $1.00 a box of 500 post paid 
Dstantially the same things we are seeking 20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical F ngi I _—_— Woodward 
‘ gs ° - om - 3tar Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Cannio Broadway New York 





omplish thru the foreign missionary enter- 
« * * 
is the work of the Home Missionary 
which is a getting together of the home | . Let us tell] you of our 
agencies of the several denominations | || otarlan method of introducing 
' America. The council has to do with the | || pty ate 
TO of assimilating the immigrant. It seeks 


| ‘ for his education in American ideals Druggists ‘ Martyn’s Liquid Shampoo ; 


Purposes, * * * x 
Work for Church Union and in your city, through you 
_There is the work of the Federal Council of In 30c and 65c Bottles 


rches of Christ of America, in which Department 


represented thirty denominations with 
million communicants. The Federal Stores 
the voice of the united churches, 

§ with authority in places of privilege, 


Martyn Soap Co., Inc. New Orleans 


Rotarian J. Y. MARTYN, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS WANTS ROTARY CONVENTION IN 1920 
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New Orleans 


The city of Romance and History 
The port of the Valley to the World 


The South s Commercial and 


Industrial Center of New Oppor- 
tunity and its Livest City. 


New Orleans wants the 1920 International 
Rotary Convention 


Come South, Young Man 


New Orleans Rotary Club 


























The policies of THE 
TRAVELERS repre- 
sent the highest 
standard of excel- 
lence in insurance. 


The TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Good to Insure In! Good to Represent 
. 
| Life Insurance Monthly Incomes Accident and Health 
| Automobile Burglary Plate Glass 
Employers’ Liability Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 
Steam Boiler, Elevator Mercantile Safe Payroll Hold-up 





General and Public Liability and other lines 

















Moral: J/nsure in The Travelers 
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merger” Salt Lake City 1835 
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upon the moral phases and questions presented 
by industry, commerce, and international rel. 
tionships. The Council divides itself into numer 
ous commissions which bring in expert knowledy, 
and advice relative to the numerous 
presented. * * * * 


Another emphasis being made relative to ». 
construction is the great movement for church 
union. There is a very general feeling that there 
ought to be a getting together on the part of the 
denominations. There is quite a general agree. 
ment along this line, but the human element jp 
the problem is the one most difficult to handle. 
* * * x 


Wledge 
Problems 


The work now to be done is one of educating | 


the people in the desirability of movements fo, 
federation or union for the more efficient service 
of the community. But, difficult as it appears, 
there is great hope that it will be accomplisht 
rapidly. The hope, however, is not in persuading 
the people that one denomination is as good a: 
another, any more than we should hope to per. 


| suade a citizen that any country were as good a; 








his own. It is rather to be accomplisht by the 
undertaking together of certain definite tasks 

The churches must see a vision of service an 
forget their differences of temper, tradition, or. 
ganization, and method of government and set 
out upon the performance of their community 
task, even as the Allied Nations forgot their dif- 
ferences of tradition and set out together under 
a common leadership, for the freeing of the world 
from the arch tyrant. This the churches are be- 
ginning to do, and this will be one of the gains 
to be realized by the operation of the church in 
the era of reconstruction. 

—Walter H. North, Rotary Club of Billing 
Mont.; extracts from address to his club 


® 


He Likes This Magazine 

“You bet! THE RorartAn is no ordinary maga- 
zine. Came home one night, Friend Wife met 
me with her usual greeting and said, “There is 4 
dandy big fire in the grate, a fresh box of your 
cigars, the children all were sleepy and have gone 
to bed; here is your Literary Digest and Saturday 
Evening Post, so sit right down and enjoy your 
self.’ I said, ‘Which one of the magazines 4 
you want?’ She replied, ‘Neither, I have on 
that’s got those two backt off the map,’ and the! 
I was introduced to my first copy of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. That night, however, I only enjoyed 
the artistic get up of the covers. The following 
night it was all mine and every article was thorol) 
enjoyed. In fact, the Mrs. said, “That is the irs 
magazine you have read clean thru where you 
have not wanted to start an argument with one 
or more of the writers.’ So WE are pleased with 
Tue RorartAN and anxiously await the next 
issue.”—Reuben Seeholtz, new member, Rotaty 
Club of Canton, Ohio. 


®) on 








James Helps 

James returned home from schoo! with str ng 
evidences of a mysterious disagreement with som 
of his associates. As he entered the roon 
mother looked at him and in surprise 1n 

“Why, James, how did you get your 
so badly torn?” ; 

“Trying to keep a good little boy trom 
licked.” 

“And did you?” 

“You bet I did.” ‘ eas 

“That is just like my brave little son, said © 


mother fondly. “Who was the good little boy’ 


“Me ad 
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Rotary Club News 
Continued from page 170) 

tion of this new club. On 30 January, 1919, the 
“inh came into existence with twenty-four charter 
6 4 number of Rotarians from Elmira 
neing present at the organization meeting. The 
“ch was affiliated 1 March, 1919. The officers 
Hart I. Seely, president ; Frederic E. Lyford, 
sident: Daniel G. Stark, secretary; Edson 


members, 


are: 
nce-pre 
A. Tilton, treasurer. 

York (Nebraska) Club Organized | 


A Rotary club was organized at York on 6 
February, 1919, with a charter membership of 
twenty members. A number of Lincoln Rotar- 

were present at the organization meeting. 


The officers are: Dr. O. M. Moore, president; 
1 A. Parks, vice-president; W. J. O’Donnell, sec- 
vetarv: C. A. McCloud, treasurer. 


Windsor (Ontario) Club Organized 

The International Board gave special permis- 
sion for the organization of a Rotary club in the 
cities of Windsor, Walkerville, Ford, and Sand- 
wich, Ont., which are practically one city with 
different municipal governments. The club is to 
be named the Rotary Club of Windsor. The 
Board took this action after District Governor 
Gage had made a special investigation and ad- 
vised that the club should include in its territorial 
limits these four cities. Rotarians C. R. May 
nd Jack Bridge of London had sown the seed 
late last summer and a temporary organization 
was formed. On account of the fact that special 
permission of the Board was required the work 
was not completed at that time. Later Elton 
F. Hascall of Detroit acted as District Governor 
Cage’s special representative in attending to the 
fnal organization which was completed in time 
for the club to be represented at the district con- 
ference in Grand Rapids. The club has a mem- 
bership of 25 members and the following officers: 
Harry J. Neal, president; Jno. G. Coleridge, vice- 
president; E. Victor Smith, secretary-treasurer; 
Gordon D. Wickett, sergeant-at-arms. The appli- 


cation for affiliation has been received. 
New Clubs Affiliated 


The following clubs have been affiliated since 
the last issue of THe ROTARIAN was published:— 


Club No. Club No. 
Palm Beach Fla...443 Cape Girardeau, 
Kokomo, Ind..... 444 (ee 448 
Matanzas, Cuba...445 Waverly, N. Y....449 
Du Bois, Pa...... 446 Harrison, Ark..... 450 
Bath, Maine...... 447 

® 





Rotary’s Anniversary Celebrated 


A number of Rotary clubs celebrated the four- 
teeath anniversary of Rotary (February 23, 1919) 
with special meetings. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO: A special 
meeting was held at the High School to which 
the ladies were invited. There was a combined 
anniversary and “stunts” program. “A Little 
“sit Back to School Days” was the “stunts” 
feature. A review of the history of Rotary—past 
and future, a Rotary quiz, and several practical 
nolary talks comprised the anniversary part of 
We program. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: A special religious 
‘rvice was held at St. Alban’s (Episcopal) 
ts tch, attended by about 150 Rotarians. The 
on Rotarian Bishop C. T. Warner, used the 
ig »: tto for his text. John Poole sends this 
‘port: “We had ene of the largest representa- 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO DETROIT 








450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000Rooms 1000Baths 
CLEVELAND S77. LOUWTS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 





Rotary Hotels 
Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 
and other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


otel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 
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I’ve Never Failed to 
Find Rotarians Good 
Judges and Impar- 
tial Critics of Good 
Smokes. 


My Offterdinger’s 
Special Is a 
Cigar I Deem Good 
Enough to Offer My 
Friends. 














They’re Rotarian Too 


I want every Rotarian to get well acquainted with my famous leader which 
bears my name, the “‘Offterdinger Special” —-so well acquainted in fact that you 
can call them by their first name. 

They’re real smokes—good through and through—and to convince you that 
this is more than true, | make you this offer;— 

Smoke Ten—Form Your Own Opinion at My Expense 


Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using your letterhead 
FREE OFFER or enclosing your business card and | will promptly forward them. 
You open the box and smoke ten (10) at your leisure and at your 


pleasure. If you decide that they just suit your Havana Craving, mail me $3.50—if they don’t suit, 
return the balance of the box to me within ten days at my expense. 

While my Offterdinger Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costing double, we have for the 
man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of brands sure to include a selec- 
tion which will meet the most fastidious and exacting requirements at prices varying with the choice. 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


508 NINTH ST., N. W. Rotary Cigar Mfer. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


International Rot ve JUNE 
Coe «nt bake City iecc 


















































THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


PRECISION 





Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 


— : —¥ 


| Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
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eyes examined” 





ve ARE as efficient as your 
eyes and the only way to 
know that your eyes are really 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Shelltex Rimmed 


Aur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


at no greater cost > 
STYLISH in design, Shur-ons 
attract favorable attention; 
optically correct, they improve 
your vision; mechanically right, 
they are comfortably secure. 
Fitted with 
Shur-on KOSMA Lenses 
—tinted lenses that shut out 
strong light—Shur-ons arethe 
glasses you will like best. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Est. 1864 = Rochester, N. Y 


{) Sole Manufacturers of 
’ SAur-on Optical Products 















Merchants! 


There is enough profit in 
the sale of only one or two 
Ohio-Tuec Electric Suc- 
tion Cleaners to pay the 
rent of a good store. Let us™ 
show you how much more 
money you can make by 
representing us. 


Write Today. 


Company 


Canton 
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| divisions, under commanders; under each com- 
| mander were four captains and each captain 
| had fourteen members in his company. 


_ do well to have similar union church services 


tions we have ever had at any meeting. One 
thing that made me happy was to see so many 
men and women of different religious faiths gath- 
ered together. I think it more than likely that 
Washington Rotary will observe hereafter the 
anniversary of Rotary on the 23d of February, 
and that it will also attend in a body at least 
one religious service on or near that date.” 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.: Rotary’s birthday was 
observed by a special service at the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Rotarian John Regan 
Abernathy, pastor. Club members met at an ap- 
pointed place and marched in a body to the 
church edifice. The text of the sermon was “The 
Soul of Rotary.” 


CHICAGO, ILL.: A special evening service in 
honor of Rotary was held by Rotarian (Rabbi) 
Rudolph Coffee, and was attended by many mem- 
bers of the Chicago club, in the Warren Avenue 
Congregational Church. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.: Special union 
services of the Christian and Presbyterian con- 
gregations were held at the First Presbyterian 
Church to commemorate Rotary’s anniversary. 
In addition to the Rotary Club members there 
was a congregation of about 800. A telegram 
from Paul Harris was read, saying: “Rotary’s 
mission is to infuse the spirit of the Golden | 
Rule into home and market place, to the end 
that the lives of all men and women may be 
better worth the living.” Messages from Inter- 
national Secretary Chesley R. Perry and District 
Governor Clinton E. Miller also were read. The 
Rev. A. Grant Evans of Montecito, an honorary 
Rotarian, presided; two sermons were preached, 
one by the Rev. Shirley Shaw on the Christian 
significance of Rotary, and one by the Rev. C. 
A. Spaulding on the place of religion in a business 
man’s life. Past President James W. Brisco of 
the Santa Barbara Rotary Club, reports: “The 
people learned that Rotary stands for something 
worth while. “Rotary was put before them in 
its true light, as an institution of service, not 
alone for the club or its members, but for the 
community and for humanity. The meeting was 
so successful that I think all Rotary clubs would 


occasionally, say twice yearly.” 





RESTS US 


Rotarians Help Boy Scouts 
Rotary clubs in the United States have been 
very active in assisting the Boy Scouts. Reports 
received of these activities show the following 
gratifying results: : 
CHICAGO, ILL.: The Rotary Club assumed 
the responsibility of raising $100,000 to meet the 
1919 budget. The club was divided into eight 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: The Rotary Club un- 
dertook to raise $50,000 for the Scouts, and se- 
cured $59,000 in eight hours. 

OMAHA, NEBR.: The Rotary Club raised 





| $50,000 for the Scouts’ 1919 budget in 24 hours. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.: In 24 hours the Rotary 
Club raised $25,000 to met the Scout budget for 
1919. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN.: In a two-hour drive, | 
the Saint Paul Rotarians raised the money needed | 


to complete the 1919 budget for the Scouts; the | 
amount was nearly $8,000. The regular evening | 
meeting of February 11th was a Valentine party, 
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Perhaps in your plant a number of 
expensive materials can be replaced to 
advantage by 


VUL-COT Fibre 


(a higher development of vulcanized cotton fibre 


For insulating purposes it is fast sup. 
planting mica, porcelain, hard rubber 
and glass. 

For noiseless gears and countless other 
machine parts, it is taking the place 
of rawhide and similar substances. 
Wherever used, Vul-Cot Fibre gives 
maximum wear and reliable economi- 
cal service. 


Write for samples, prices, etc. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


524 Equitable Bldg. 
Wilmington waeentamge 


Delaware 




















**Was you ever in 


Salt Lake City?’’ 


It you have been here, { know you will come to 
the convention; if you have never been “in ou: 
midst,” come next June. You will be “welcome 
to our city.” 

Prepare yourself in a measure for your descent upon 
our fair city by sending a quarter (25 cents) for the 
Sale Lake number of The New West Magazine. It has 
handsome halftone pictures of noted places you will 
want to see—the birthplace of Maude Adams, the grave 
of Brigham Young, the Mormon Temple and Tabernacle 
pictures of Bingham, the home of Utah Copper; 


the nearby canyons—and a full-page picture of Prince 
Utak and Princess Alice—our baby elephant and his 
“‘maw.”’ 

All this, another copy of the magazine and an inrita- 


tion to subscribe for a whole year is yours for only 2 

eents. Do it NOW. ; wee 

The New West Magazine has been “‘Building the West 

for ten years. We may get you to locate out here 
Robert W. Spangler, Rotarian | 
Publisher The New West Magazine 
1211 Walker Bank Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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You'll notice that the milk is usually 
poured from a Milk Bottle, not a 
The fact is that the 


pitcher. 





has done a lot in popularizing the 
milk bottle, because they are so eas) 
to take off and put back over the un- 
used milk, thus preserving the milk, 
pleasing the customer and making the 
milk dealer solid. 


They are trade makers. 
work in any capper. 
HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Dept. ‘‘H’’ New York Office: ' 
1000 Childs Bldg., 108-10 W. 34th St. 


A 


Sure—tney 
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When your friends make 


Welsh Rarebit 
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features was the presentation to 


and 7 one of the 

lub of an enormous valentine by the Boy 
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Organs for Soldier Memorials 





| 

: secretary Oliver P. T. Wish of the Rotary 

ip- of Portland, Maine, believes that when 

yer - as memorials to soldiers are erected, 
+4 should contain organs. He writes: 

er ps idea of erecting memorial buildings to 


ce honor OUr boys could not be improved upon, if 
a be made places for entire commu- 


, would 
communal intercourse as one of de- 


es nities and 


1 mocracy’s safeguards. 
. If any Rotary club is considering such a 
‘un or knows that such a plan is being con- 
sie in its city, permit me to suggest the ad- 


0. ity of including a beautiful organ in the 


isabil 
scher ne 


munity life, making the memorial building a 
ving ‘memorial and a reason for continued visits 
t pe those in whose honor it was con- 
structed, and a helpful, uplifting, democratic in- 
fuence that a building alone could never exert. 
“Our plan of municipal music in Portland, 
yhich is centered about our municipal organ, lias 
worked so wonderfully well and the organ has 
siven such pleasure to citizens and visitors, that 
is zm convinced it would be a mistake to erect 
a memorial hall without a memorial organ. 
“Portland, Maine, was the first city in the 
edt United States to engage an organist as a munici- 
me | pal official. President Will Macfarlane of our 
Rotary club, the first municipal organist in 
America, has given his time during the past 
sven years to municipal organ concerts and 
community music. I should be glad to furnish 
more detailed and definite information about 
this work in Portland to any one interested.” 


® 

















Prayers by Laymen? 
\t the anniversary meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Nashville, Tenn., the following prayer was 


— B® offered by President V. S. Tupper, 
you oung business man of the city: 


The organ could be made the con- | 
necting link between the memorial and the com- | 





an active | 


““‘Nmighty God, our Heavenly Father, who hast 
faught us that love for Thee and love of our | 


ghbor are the two great commandments, we 
re Thee humble thanks for the blessings Thou 
tast bestowed upon the Rotary clubs of the world 


| ender service. 
| we pray Thee to continue Thy blessings 
prosper our work; and so to guide us 
tat we may be of genuine worth, rot alone thru 
precept, but by exemplary practice, to our sev- 
communities, to our nation, and to the world 


i their endeavor to promote good will and to | 


s thought by the Nashville club that such | 


| ae Spr ‘pression should come from laymen and not 
ftom ministerial members. 
(R) 





Corporation Exemplifies Service 


| Rotarian A. W. McLimont of Winnipeg, Man., 
"00 is vice-president and general manager of the 
| Mm inipeg Electric Railway Company, was in- 
| “tumental in having his organization exemplify 
te Rotary 
7 ‘ence of the Ninteenth Rotary District in Win- 
uipeg, in February. A special edition of 20,000 
_ of “Whizz,” the local Rotary publication, 


v4 : 
advertised the conference and contained a 


principle of service during the con- | 


S paid for and distributed by the company. | 


| umber of articles about Rotary. They were | 


J distributed from the small boxes in the street 


| MY THE ROTARIAN 


cars from which the company’s own publications 
are distributed; a sign over each box called 
attention to Rotary and the conference. Each 
street car carried a large banner on the fender 
advertising the conference. Immediately follow- 
ing the Rotary conference the annual Bonspiel 
of the Manitoba Curlers Association began. Ro- 
tarian McLimont used half page advertisements 
in the daily papers calling attention to both 
events; he also had printed and distributed win- 
dow posters advertising the curlers and Rotary. 


a 
®) 





For Better School System 
The Rotary Club of Memphis, Tennessee, re- 
cently received a report from its committee to 
investigate the school problem. All schools in the 
city, both for white and negro children, were 





visited, and only three were found to be modern 
and two of those needed repair. The club has 
called upon the school board to take immediate 
steps to remedy the unsanitary and unsafe con- 
dition of the buildings. The club also appro- 
priated $500 as a basis for a thoro survey of the 
school system. When the survey is completed 
efforts will be made to raise the money necessary 
to carry out definite recommendations for per- 
manent improvements. 


~~ Rh‘ —_—-— - 
“Food, Feed, and Forage” 
The Rotary Club of Palm Beach, Florida, has 
a special interest in the drive for increased food 
production inaugurated by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and its relation to the reclam- 
ation of the Everglades. The club members re- 
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motto is 


wear. 


We have eighty-nine 
of experts. 


assistance promptly. 


is what we mean by Service. 


and 2-ton capacities. There 


ing requirement. Youc 





International Service 


HE service that goes with a motor truck is of even 


more importance than the 
“Service With Every Sale.” 


In the International we have a truck 
capacity loads day in and day out, with only normal 
Yet, dependable and sturdy as it is, the Inter- 
national, like any other truck, occasionally requires 
service in the way of adjustment and repair. 
you own an International you get that service promptly. 
Company branches in the States, every one 
fully stocked with repair parts, and each equipped with its corps 
A telephone call to any International Motor Truck 
dealer puts our whole organization at your service and brings 


Our aim is to take as good care of our customers as you do of 
yours, to keep them so well satisfied that we can always use 
their names as references when trying to sell a 


International Motor Trucks are made 
is a style of 
an see the truck at the salesroom men- 


truck itself. Our 


that carries 


When 


prospect. This 


in four sizes—%4, 1, 1% 
body for Pela haul- 








tioned in the address below, or we will send you the name of 
our dealer in your neighborhood on request. 
MOTOR TRUCK DEPT. 
International Harvester Company of America 
Chicago (Inex rporate 1) U S A 
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Neither Toy or Experiment 


APPROVED and USED by U.S. 
WAR DEPT. 


Standard machine weighing 1134 lbs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 
universal keyboard, 90 characters. 

Possesses every essential feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three- 
unit machine; base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. 

The machine for both office and home. 
Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 


$50, including carrying case. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 














MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favorabie 
consideration, as being entirely in 
accord with the needsof business and 
the code of success 


The 


Egry Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 











“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CoO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 
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cently took a boat trip investigating some of the 
reclaimed lands. They found that vegetable 
growers suffered great loss last year thru in- 
adequate transportation facilities, and immediately 
set to work to outline plans which would improve 
transportation and increase greatly the value of 
products grown on the reclaimed land. 


(pr) 
® 





Charity Campaign Publicity 
A procedure which has found favor with public 


| opinion has been started by the Rotary Club of 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Sometime ago the club de- 
cided that whenever it solicited funds from the 
public that accounts of the campaign should be 
audited and publisht. In two recent campaigns 
the disposition of all moneys was made public 
with the result that the community has increased 
confidence in the soundness of the Rotary Club. 
Last year the club raised $16,000 for the Knowles 
Boys’ Home, and this year, $17,000. 


® 


Clubs Exchange Photographs 


Photographs of several of the good-looking 
members of the Rotary Club of Edinburgh, Scot- 





| land, are now adorning the walls of the office of 











the Rotary Club of Boston, Massachusetts. The 
exchange of photographs of the officers of the 
two clubs is a part of the plan recently started 
to bring the two clubs on different sides of the 
ocean into closer and more friendly relations. 


® 


Press Breakfast a Clever Burlesque 


The attendance of Frank L. Mulholland of 
Toledo gave an added interest to the fifth an- 
nual Press Breakfast given by the Rotary Club 
of Tampa, Florida, which was attended by rep- 
resentatives from the leading newspapers in the 
state. In addition to several serious talks, there 
was a laughable skit on bone-dry conditions, and 
a clever burlesque on the Peace Conference. 
Jack Mahoney presided in the garb of the no- 
torious pirate Gasparilla. 


® 








Rotarians Back Chamber of Commerce 


Another instance of the close cooperation be- 
tween Rotary and commercial organizations was 
the campaign carried thru the latter part of Feb- 
ruary by the Chattanooga (Tennessee) Chamber 
of Commerce. Rotarians were very active in 
the work which resulted in a trebling of the 
membership of the chamber. Many of the of- 
ficers of the Chamber of Commerce are Rotarians, 
among them being the president, vice presidents, 
directors and committee chairman. The secretary 
of the Rotary club is also secretary of the com- 
mercial body. 


® 





Ace Helps Rotary Civic Fund 


Colonel Wm. A. Bishop, the great “ace” of 
Canada in the war, was brought to Nashville, 
Tenn., March 7, by the Rotary Club to lecture 
for the benefit of the Rotary Civic Fund. More 
than 5,000 attended, including many students 
from Vanderbilt University and the Ward Bel- 
mont and other schools, to whom a special rate 
was given. 

®) 





Fitchburg’s First Birthday 


The Rotary Club of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
celebrated its first anniversary, 29 January, by a 
banquet at which the ladies were guests. The 
Providence (Rhode Island) and Worcester (Mas- 
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Fenton Gummed Labels 


We have done two notable things in 
Gummed Label making that are not usu- 
ally associated—raised the standard and 
lowered the price. We are making bet- 
ter labels at the same time that we are 
making them cost less. 


Someone else’s higher price may not 
be due to the desire for too much profit 
but lack of right facilities. ' 


No other concern has the equipment 
for making gummed labels of the better 
sort that we have—had to design some 
of our machinery ourselves. 


Every part of this equipment means 
better labels for less money by cutting 
out cumbersome and time-wasting 
methods. 


We say it boldly—No one else"in the 
country can sell our kind of labels‘at’our 
prices. 


Fenton Label Company, ix. 


Ninth and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Myers Patent Tin Boxes 


**The Label Sticks—It’s Part of the Box” 


End Labeling Troubles 


Just paste your label on the cardboard top in 
the tin cover, and it will stick forever. r 
write on the cardboard and save labels. Best 
quakity ointment boxes you can use. No sharp 
edges to tear your fingers; to hurt your cus- 
tomers. Every box perfect; full count in every 
carton. Easier, quicker and safer to handle 
Sell your goods more readily and pleasg your 
customers Satter. Made in %-oz. to 16-0z. sizes. 
Gilt Lacquered or Plain. Also Ready-Labeled 
for Standard Ointments. Ask for them. Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING co. 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 





Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more 


Guaranteed to 


seanom- 
econom 


ical. Wéall not fill the type or dry out. e 
lease or money back. PYou save by buying ee 
Supplied for all makes of Typewriters anc ¢ — 
Machines; light, medium or heavy inked; any (0 
desired. Price, 12 for $5.00; 6 for $2.75; 9 [OF * ig 
prepaid anywhere in United States. If foreign, #%* 
postage and tariff. 

BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 20-page booklet—“I coifl 
stamps or \“* 


Typewriter Results,” or send 54c, eae 
(checks not accepted for less than $1.50), stating aor 
name and model number of your typewriter, abe 7 
of ribbon used, and we will send you prepaid 2 T"™ 
and the booklet. Write today—address 


Department 151 es 
Galveston, | ex@s 


THE RIBBON WORKS, 
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spusetts) Rotary Clubs sent delegations, and 
Third Vice President Lansing, who last year as 
gistrict governor, instituted the Fitchburg Club, 
“eg resent and spoke. The Reverend Ashby 
ag Georgia, was the principal speaker for 
ap and his address on Rotary ideals and 
thoroly enjoyed. 


® 
Social Hygiene Education 


The Rotary Club of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
getting right back of the United States Gov- 
enment in its social hygiene campaign. | Promi- 
yent manufacturers and civic organizations are 
spreading the propaganda of sound sense and 
rich morality, and the Rotary Club secured one 
of the theaters to show the “Fit to Fight” film 
shich the government has prepared, and invited 


che evening 
Americanism was 








Home-Morton Is Very Busy 


Andrew Home-Morton, of London, governor 
of Rotary District No. 24 and president of the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, reports that 
he has been very busy since his return from 
America. He has visited 15 of the 23 clubs. 
“The American flags from New York,” he adds, 
“have been received everywhere with great en- 
thusiasm and have done much to stimulate the 
movement on this side of the Atlantic. 





_ R 
Better Pay for Teachers 


Better paid school teachers and better teachers 
in the United States is the purpose of a new work 
recently inaugurated by the Rotary Club of 
Niagara Falls, New York. The Niagara Falls 








Rotarians have decided that they are going to 
devote their energies to the task of putting the 
pay of men and women teachers in the United 
States upon such a basis that capable teachers 
can be secured for all schools. Active work will 
be undertaken to bring the average salary of 
teachers in the local communities up to not less 
than $800 a year and the support for the move- 
ment of all Rotary clubs in the United States 
and Canada will be urged. 


——— 

Lethbridge on the Map 
Since its organization last June, the Rotary 
Club of Lethbridge, Alberta, has not said much 
about itself. In submitting some copy, Rotarian 
H. G. Long says: “This is the first time Leth- 
bridge has been heard from, but it was thought 








il the men and boys of Reading to be present. 
An editorial in one of the local papers speaks 
highly of this work: “We like to note such 
yeful evidences of civic enterprise as this. There 
isa great deal in the Rotary program of achiev- 
nent that we like.” 


® 


The Ladies Like It 


Secretary Weedon of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Rotary Cub recently sent out postal cards to the 
Rotarian ladies with the request that they sig- | 
ify their desire for a ladies’ night. About 99% | 
yer cent of the women indicated their desire for 
such a meeting. 








® 


Aid Forest Fire Sufferers 


Deep interest in the relief work for the suf- 
fers in the northern part of Minnesota swept 
by forest fires was taken by the St. Paul Rotary 
Club. President “Shorty” Williams was in charge 
of the Red Cross work; and the club supplied, 
among other things, four motor trucks to help 
in the distribution of supplies. 


® 


Washington Has Headquarters 


The Rotary Club of Washington, D. C., has 
establisht permanent offices and headquarters on 
the mezzanine floor of the New Willard Hotel, 
thru the courtesy of Rotarian Frank S. Hight, 
president of the hotel company. Rotarians visit- 
ing in Washington are invited to visit these head- 
quarters. 











® | 


Superior Rotary’s Dog Derby 
The second annual Dog Derby Sled Race for 











boys under sixteen, inaugurated by the Rotary | '. 


Chub of Superior, Wis., was pulled off very suc- Fi 
ssiully February 8th. The Superior Rotarians: 


wt teaching their city how to play. Thousands: 


‘l spectators dotted the course. A parade pre-~‘ 
ttded the race, headed by Rotarians in carnival 
‘sume who were followed by the boys and their 
dogs, 


® 


Greater City Law Is Past 


_ The legislature of West Virginia has past a 
‘creating “Greater Wheeling.” This move- 
“ent was sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Wheeling, The purpose is to unite under one 
municipal government several contiguous com- 
“uaities so that better progress may be made by 
4 Rotarian Harry Lauder was a guest of the 
Cub on February 20th when he made a stirring 


address 
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OT 


Eas 


Nothing could be as appropriate 
as Flowers for Easter-time. 
only do they fulfill an important 
function in the celebration of a 
historical 


they mark the passing of winter 


No 








and the advent of the glorious 


* awakening of all nature. 


flowers sent, just see, phone or 
write your local Rotary Florist 
and he will be pleased to take 


care of you 


Send 


Flowers 


ter 


Not 


religious event, but 


matter where you want 


Associated Rotary Florists 


Send Flowers 
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| : ething 
| 6 ” | worth talking about.” The club is doing many 
iy 6-3 services in a community way, but these are 
we special accomplishments: nr 
a Le 
C Cantrell oe Cochranes) A victory dance carnival in December which Bill, 
Ginger Ale cleared over $2,000 after paying for a fine Chris. Lake 
T h mas for 625 kiddies of Lethbridge soldiers. Of ferrit 
e the. carnival proceeds $500 was voted for a so}. Joint 
tthe’ : sol : 
Champagne poe memorial. feren 
| A campaign to raise $1,000 for the nationa| econc 
| O yf I re la nd conference on primary education to be held in sible 
te Winnipeg next September. EN 
Over fifteen . ; 
contatian. mine A campaign to put amateur sports, especially MEN] 
St. Patrick's among the boys and returned soldiers. on a live the 
Wellin Dublin | basis. ; t 
was famous ® am 
throughout numt 
Ireland. 4 iE 
rT ae ” ol ( 
Today _ the | Fort Scott!—Great Scott! a a 
waters of this That was the battle-cr otarvy Chi 2 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" , oe of the Rotary Club eigne! 
Sag Ginger Ale. of Fort Scott, Kansas, when it made its appear 
In the Heart of Chicago “C & ©" has the life, the sparkle, the delicious | | Se satal a Bo 
H ] Sh crispness of champagne, without the fire. kl ance at the district conference at Oklahoma City hat 
See that you have ‘‘C & C"' at the Club weekly 4 ‘ ey s . tat 
Oo t S e€ rm an § luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen Out of a membership of forty “live, thirty-one the d 
# Downtown Rotary Club Hotel of “C&C bye your home. formed a special Pullman party to the confer. ih 
Write R after your name when you register (R) Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. ence. They were accompanied by a fife and ® 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every (Established 1852) . - € and a loc 
* Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon ra DUBLIN & BELFAST drum corps of three, who made merry for all club 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 2 i : sn 
-. Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke. and helpt along the special son Fort Scott . 
| pennies Ltd., 616620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. ’ # ad . gs that Fort Scot work 
A ae i who will give full information to Rotarians as | Sang to let everyone know who they were. The IN 
oa a to nearest point from which to obtain supplies Fort Scott Rotary Club is less than a year old hy 
-_ / Irom 








but it has made a fine record in that short time 
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L The LANDERS BROS. Co.) SP2¢W:J SOU DAWAG XE Rotarians as Americonization Teaches 
'z| vl nasal =| | - a A call for volunteer teachers in the Americani- set 
Hi . _— _ " of fr Z| ROTARY : | zation work in Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been pert 
2) Buckram, W ebbing, Gimp (|Z) oer arSerrge yg issued by the Rotary Club of that city and the J 
‘| Cotton Goods, etc., for gl | -_ Dai C ; club has gotten. behind the Americanization cam- § , se 
iS) 3) | C onnel]] | paign with all of its strength. The Rotarian _— 
=| =| | | F thei 
H UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE Z| | Cotillon Works f | have been askt to volunteer for the teaching ie 
e| d S| | Write f, ee ae | work under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A “ 
= = rite Tor > Ve ! ' 
=| an = peeeetions CHICAGO ® 
=| z and Prices 4 = resolu 
E| AUTOMOBILES 3 | New Club Publications omme 
e| emanations 5 Haverhill (Massachusetts) Rotary has a monthly ~~ 
2) : _ . =| * ats ‘ * —_ In 
:| Mohair and Auto Top Material /§| | | pain ee “The peonn . The first i 
= - a) = | r , , >resting 1VOC 
E $f 3 erCloth || | issue is well gotten up and very interesting : 
| ee =| Roterie is the name finally decided upon by the Moin 
e| 4 =| | Rotary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania, for its club 
| Canvas Innersoling for Shoe z| | publication, started several weeks ago Pos- 
=| Manufacturers =| | | sibly the Erie Rotarians pronounce the first syl- (Oki 
5| we S| | lable of the name of the publication as if the “o" On 
=| z | were long as in Rotary, but even if they do the Distr 
S| The Landers Bros. Co. 5 | | chances are that somebody is going to make 4 ange 
<| H ; lel | MANUFACTURERS OF pun on the name by giving the ‘‘o” the short the fi 
A Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio Z| FIBRE & CANVAS FORMS sound. Appr¢ 
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a . “occasionally” a litle club publication entitled r 
oo “The Wabash Rotarian.” It is printed on paper tution 
TAILORED SHIRTS TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU is - 
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DO IT NOW DI RECT DO IT NOW «Licensed and Bonded ) : intere 
~~ 7 oct omering Saar CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal } Interest of Each Inseparable ; club i 
PRR | 527 Andrus Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA The more points at which we touch human life J on th 
"4. B. Russell, Rotarian ; Rotary Member, Minneapolis and interests, the more alive we become and the hatior 
_Established 1890 i longer we will remain so. Most of us are | : Un 
ing now with the conviction that, if you succeeé, ence 
I benefit; if I fail, you are injured; show you distri 


Write B k if do the community a service, we are all gainers islaty 
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=~ er I ‘Gi elaal er) aba of all of us. None of us is so small that he —_ perio. 
Ca a . og KANSAS CITY MO. count for good or evil; none of us so big bul en practi 

his business makes him more responsiD!e.~ tional 

| Harris, Rotary Club of Champaign, Til. athlet 
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District Conferences 


(Continued from page 166) 
Lenroot’s amendment to the Rivers and Harbors 
Rill, providing for investigation and report on the 
Lakes-to-Ocean route of transportation and re- 
‘erring the whole matter to the International 
foint Commission ; it was the opinion of the con- 
nce that from geographical, engineering and 
economic viewpoints, this project is entirely pos- 
ible and would result in great utility and benefit. 
Enporses BILL CREATING NATIONAL DEPART- 
yent OF EDUCATION: Realizing the necessity for 
the Americanization and education of immi- 
grants, the conference endorsed U. S. Senate Bill 
sumber 4987, creating a National Department 
of Education and providing for ways and means 


of overcoming educational deficiencies in for- 


eigners. 

Boys’ Work: The conference recommended 
that the district governor request each club in 
the district to appoint a Boys’ Work Committee, 
sch committee to proceed immediately to make 
2 local survey of the boy situation, so that each 
dub may undertake some definite constructive 
work for boys. 

INVITATION FOR Next CONFERENCE: Received 
from Rotary club of Wausau, Wis. 


Sixteenth District 


(Omaha, Nebraska, February 17-18, 1919.) 

LocaTION OF HEADQUARTERS: A resolution was 
ynanimously adopted, protesting against the re- 
moval of Headquarters from Chicago. 

Boys’ Work: That all clubs of the Sixteenth 
District undertake welfare work for the boys of 
their communities was recommended by the con- 
ference. 

ELIMINATION OF CIGARET ADVERTISING: A 
resolution was presented to the conference rec- 
ommending that cigaret advertising be eliminated 
from the columns of THE ROTARIAN. 

INVITATIONS FOR NExT CONFERENCE: Re- 
ceived from Rotary clubs of Burlington, Des 
Moines and Sioux Falls. 


fere 


Seventeenth District 


(Oklahoma City, Okla., February 13-14, 1919.) 

One of the social features of the Seventeenth 
District which is worthy of mention was the 
large Rotary banquet held in Automotive Hall on 
the first night of the first day of the conference. 


Approximately 1,700 Rotarians and guests were 
served. 


Division OF SEVENTEENTH District: A reso- 
‘uuon was unanimously adopted protesting 
against the division of the Seventeenth district 
4 how constituted, “believing it is not to the best 
terests of International Rotary” and that each 
club in the Seventeenth district immediately vote 
on the question and forward its decision to Inter- 
national Headquarters. 


UNIveRsAL Mrurrary Tratninc: The confer- 
‘nce adopted a resolution that all clubs of the 
district should urge Congress and the State leg- 
slatures to enact laws providing for “effective 
en education of all children in elementary 
oa amet public, institutional and private 

cols, Including instruction in hygiene, regular 
Periodic health examinations and training in the 
— of health habits, as well as full educa- 
a emphasis upon play, games, recreation, 

“tics and physical exercise; and further, the 
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ROTARY DAY in the 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


To all Rotarians enroute toor returning from the Salt 
Lake Convention, the Colorado Spring Rotary Club 
extends a hearty welcomeand an invitation tostop in 


The Pikes Peak Region. 





Stop 
Over 





| 
# 
Here, easy of access, is some of America’s most fa- | ; 
mous scenery: Pikes Peak, Pikes Peak Cog Road, | in the 
Pikes Peak Auto Highway, Garden of the Gods, L 
Cave of the Winds, Mt. Manitou Incline, Seven yy 
Falls, the Cripple Creek Trip. and scores of famous ~° or | d 
ic tain motor trips. 
scenic mountain motor trips | F. ame d 
ROTARY DAY, JUNE 13th | 
On the evening of June 13th we want you to be the guests of Pr k es 
our Club at a special Rotary Celebration and open-air barbecue 
in South Cheyenne Canon, at Stratton Park. P. ea k 
Be sure to plan to spend this day with us here at Colorado Springs | 
and plan now to have your ticket routed via Colorado Springs. R é g. 10n 
a Write us now for full information. 
as The COLORADO SPRINGS ROTARY CLUB 
ee S| Colorado Springs, Colorado ‘ 
ee " 
< A xs See ws e ee : P ee ae Lin A ate = - 06 pa ~~ vi 
Ee, a ae a} PIKES PEAK. $14 
; ae = f —- ee ee 
Sy re poe eg y \e@ aS 


Visit Yellowstone Park Immediately After 
Rotary Convention — Season Opens June 20th 


ae 











a. 











One of Our Pesamaiont Camps in Yellowstone Park 


A trip through Geyserland and wonderful Canyons will give you the rest and recre- 
ation you want before returning to your business. The 1919 season opens with our 
camps at the height of excellent accommodations. The complete cost of five days’ 
tour, including automobile transportation, meals and lodgings, is $43.00. Buy round- 
trip rail tickets to Yellowstone Park as a destination, good for travel through Salt 
Lake in one or both directions, at fares almost as low as to Salt Lake only. Write 
for our 1919 illustrated folder. 


Address, Yellowstone Park Camping Company, Livingston, Mont, 
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three new and striking tales of mystery 
and adventure 


okewood of the 


secret service 


by Valentine Williams 
author of 
*‘the man with the club foot’’ 


tales of secret 


egypt 

by ohmer 

author of ‘‘the 

insidious dr. fu manchu’”’ 


the second 
bullet 


by Robert Orr Chipperfield 


sets out upon the trail of the murderer. 
book full of as exciting readin 


anyone could desire. 


“Tell me where he is, I command you.” : Z 

ee girl wailed out again in agony and writhed in her 
bonds. 

“There!” she cried, her eyes staring straight at the curtain 
behind which Desmond stood. aa - 

This is the climax of one of many exciting scenes in “Oke- 
wood of the Secret Service.” We aren’t going to explain 
what happened before—or after. You'll be glad to find out 
for yourself. But we do say with the utmost confidence that 
this is a book you will enjoy whole-heartedly and that if 
you start the first page you will not lay the story down until 
you have finished the last. 


Who has quite captured the essence of weird mystery like 
Sax Rohmer? Who so skillfully weaves about the reader 
the strange spell of the Orient? Abu-Tabah, the imper- 
turbable hero of many of these new stories, is worthy of a 
place beside Fu-Manchu, even if he is not so blood-thirsty. 
For the rest—there is youth, adventure, beautiful veiled 
women, the curious setting of far-off Egypt, fascinating mys- 
teries, and in some of the tales an undercurrent of the super- 
natural that sends an uncanny tingle up your spine. 


Within the locked room, her eyes staring at the ceiling, 
one hand half covering the dark stain on her breast, a woman 
lay, dead! A revolver, one chamber newly discharged, lay 
beside her, but there were no marks of powder upon her 
gown to indicate suicide. Who had killed her—and why? 

That is the problem which Paul Harvey, expert in crime, 
faces in this surprising new detective story. ithout clues, 
without even a knowledge of the victim’s past to aid him, he 


The story of how he does it, with its sudden and startling climax makes a 


If you want to be kept glued to your chair until the wee, 


sma’ hourse—and be giad you can’t pry yourself away— read ““The Second Bullet.” 
Each, $1.50 Net 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Publishers New York 

















YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 
Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 








By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 























James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Cost 


1162 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 





Special Machinery 


We have just completed ourcontracts 
of Master Gauges for John Bull and 
Uncle Sam, and are now ready to 
design and build anything not larger 
than an automobile engine for you. 


DOVE-SMITH & SON, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ROTARIANS 
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clubs should make every reasonable effort io in 
fluence their communities to enact laws and ordi. 
nances providing for community and industria] 
training and recreative activities for all classe 
and ages of their citizens.” The resolution ajs, 
directed the district governor to appoint a com. 
mittee of three to take such steps as may be 
necessary to put the resolution into effective 
operation and to co-operate with the other agen. 
cies endeavoring to secure proper and sufficient 
physical education for both young and old. 

ENDORSEMENT OF MopeRN HEALTH Causapp- 
The conference endorsed the health program 
known as the “Modern Health Crusade” anj 
sponsored by the Junior Red Cross and the Ny. 
tional Tuberculosis Association for the education 
of the youth in the correct principles of health 
and for the purposes of establishing simple habits 
of personal hygiene. 

INVITATION FOR NEXT CONFERENCE: Received 
from Rotary club of Joplin, Mo. 


Eighteenth District 


(San Antonio, Texas, February 10-11, 1919, 


EMPLOYMENT FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND 
SarLors: The conference urged that co-operation 
be given to all movements and propaganda in. 
augurated to afford employment for honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors and that this co- 
operation should be extended thru the I. A. of R 
C. and its member clubs. 

AMERICAN MERCANTILE Marine: Recognizing 
the invaluable service rendered by the men, off- 
cers, engineers, seamen, and firemen of the mer- 
chant ships during the war the conference paid 
hearty tribute to the service so well and nobly 
performed. Copies of the resolution in full were 
ordered sent to the Headquarters of the Navy 
League, International Rotary, and publicity given 
to them in the press. 

DEPARTMENT OF MERCANTILE Marine: A res- 
olution was adopted and presented by the special 
committee on Mercantile Marine and Over-seas 
Transportation which had previously been ap- 
pointed by the San Antonio Rotary club. The 
resolution urged that necessary steps be taken to 
provide an International Bureau or Department 
of Mercantile Marine and Over-seas Transporta- 


tion, the details to be worked out by a commis- J 


sion of men representing the various interests 
concerned, who shall be chosen as best adapted 
to perform the functions of this service 

LocaTION oF HEApQuaRTERS: The conference 
went on record as in favor of retaining the Hea¢- 
quarters of International Rotary at Chicago. 

ELEecTION WEEK FoR Rotary Ciuss: The co0- 
ference recommended that the I. A. of R. C. fi 
a definite week in each year, to be known %s 
election week for affiliated clubs and recomment- 
ing the adoption of such a plan at the forthcom 
ing International Convention. 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS EMPLOYMENT Frac: A 
flag was adopted for display by those employing 
one or more men released or discharged from the 
military and naval service of the United tate, 
the flag to have a bar instead of a star (o repre 
sent each such employe. 

Worip FEDERATION OF CHURCHES: “ [© 
tion was adopted calling on Rotarians individ- 
ually and collectively to help the leaders of the 
churches of the world “in their effort to so 
ordinate the work of the churches as to g4!2 the 
enthusiastic assistance of virile manhood 10 * 
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+ masterful campaign of service to the 


gall MemsersHip: After a lengthy discus- 
gion, following a report presented by the resolu- 
tions committee on the question of membership 
in similar organizations, the report of- the com- 
mittee Was adopted, discouraging such member- 
ship and with an amendment that the whole 
matter be referred to the I. A. of R. C. with the 
suggestion that the next Convention take a more 
decided stand than heretofore on dual member- 


ship. 
Twentieth District 


(Butte, Montana, February 17-18, 1919.) 

BeTTER CONDITIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND 
EupLove: The conference discust ways and 
means of bettering the relations between employer 
and employe and gave consideration to the men- 
xe of bolshevism and I. W. W.-ism and the 
Americanizing and educating of illiterate for- 
eigners. 

ResoLuTions ApopTeD: Resolutions were 
adopted favoring the holding of district confer- 
ences in February, as at present; pledging en- 
couragement and support to Boy Scout and 
similar movements; promulgation by the public 
ress of pro-American ideas and emphasizing the 
duty of the public to patronize only such pro- 
American papers. 


Twenty-First District 


(Denver, Colorado, February 14-15, 1919.) 

Rotary CLuBs IN RuraAL CommMunitTiEs: The 
conference adopted a resolution that the feasibil- 
ity of Rotary clubs in rural communities, as is 
now being exemplified by the club recently or- 
ganized at Clayton, New Mexico, be studied care- 
fully by a committee of three or five appointed 
by the district governor; this committee to re- 
port its findings to the district governor in time 
for him to make a report and recommendations 
to the International Convention at Salt Lake City. 


LmitiInG TIME FoR Appresses: The confer- 
ence recommended that at the next district con- 
ference the speakers be so limited that more time 
be given after the addresses for discussion . 

U. S. Lasor Srruation: The conference dis- 
cust the situation involved between capital and 
labor and recommended that each club get its 
organization machinery ready to help and that 
‘the I. A. of R. C. be askt to take definite 
action to ascertain how Rotary can render the 
dest service and to see further that its service 
is rendered and made effective.” 


ENFORCEMENT OF Law: The conference rec- 
ommended that each club make it part of its 
‘ues and obligations to its community to teach 
‘proper respect for the law and insist upon its 
lair and impartial enforcement. 

INVITATION FOR NExT CONFERENCE: Received 
‘tom Rotary Club of Colorado Springs. 


Twenty-Second District 


(Portland, Oregon, February 20-21, 1919.) 
NortHwest Tourist ASSOCIATION Work AP- 
PROVED: The conference endorsed and approved 
the work of the tourist association and petitioned 
the State Legislatures of Oregon and Washington 
and the Parliament of British Columbia, to grant 
the appropriation askt for in continuation of its 
Work in calling to the attention of the public the 
scenic attractions of the Northwest, thus stimu- 
lating tourist travel in that direction. 
ENDORSEMENT oF “AMERICANIZATION BILL”: 
M ~4 conference endorsed the “Americanization 
it a8 introduced in the U. S. Senate and House 
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TIRE CASE 


Preferred and 
used by motor- 
ists who seek 
satisfactory 
service and 
Quality 

All sizes. Various 
color combinations. 


Franklin credited his 
success in life to the habit 
of thrift 


W.S.S. are teaching ex- 
ee America this habit 
a 











has put into its hands the thriftiest writing 





“< ever ee ae : ALLEN AUTO 
t saves time by eliminating the constant inter- 
ruptions of dipping. It lasts for years. The nibs SPECIALTY COMPANY 
do notyhave ,to be replaced every little while be- 16 W. 61st St 
cause of corrosion or loss of temper. tg > ga 
It ends the extravagance of an ink well in which . 
half theink is frequently wasted through evapora- 2007 Michigan Ave. 
tion or by becoming thick with dust. Chicago 


Three Types. Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 
$2.50 and Up. 
AT._BEST DEALERS 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 191 Broadway, New York 















































“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 





SPEED—ACCURACY— DURABILITY 

















International Rotary 
Convention 


= Salt Lake City 











BURKE GOLF CLUBS and BAGS 


Improve Your Game by Using the “Victory.” /f 
A New and Practical Golf Club. Wy, 


Made on absolutely scientifical principles. Why? Because its weight is distrib- 
uted from the sole of the club over the entire body of the head, making 
an even balance and a better feel. Drives a longer and straighter 















JUNE 
16-20 








ball with a lighter club and shorter shaft, which insures bette trol. Slici i 
and Pulling of the ball is greatly eliminated by the use of this club because it. | Gives 
is weighted right. _ Expert 
It is made in drivers, brassies, spoons, wood cleeks, and putters. Advice 
Ask your dealer to show you the “Victory” NX on Club 
THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohio Selection. 
Col. WM. BURKE, Rotarian. . Write for it. 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R after your name thus ® 





Denver, Colorado 


Savoy Hotel 


M.L. Mowry, Rotarian Chas. Adams 
Manager President 
Rotery Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known 


Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 





Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Sinplicity, Refine- GOooD 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 











Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Meger., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome 








Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 











Spokane, Wash. 


Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Lundheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


. G. Kerns, Progrietor, Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Fridays at 12:00 
All Rotarians W elcome 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 





Lexington, Ky. 


ote! Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian! 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome 








Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


FRANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Vistting Rotarians Welcome 





! Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 











Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST §. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 





Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“The Windsor” 
MINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 








Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Mer., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 











Speaking of Hotels 


There will be ample Hotel ac- 
commodation at Salt Lake City for 


all who will attend the Interna- 
tional Rotary Convention, 


June 16-20. 
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of Representatives to promote education of j 
erates. Statistics presented to the conferer 
show that there are eight and one-half mili, 
people in the U. S. over the age of ten years 
cannot read English. People who are not ab 
to read of the principles of government and s 
ciety, religion or business, are the chief cause of 
mob violence, social unrest, and bolshevism. 

PROVIDING FuNDs FOR UNEMPLOYED Soxpmps: 
The conference adopted a resolution urging 
the United States Congress the imperative pees 
of immediate action on the part of the gover. 
ment to provide sufficient funds for tem 
relief of soldiers who are now being discharge; 
“to the end that no discharged soldier or 
shall be humiliated, embarrassed or disco 
by having answered his country’s call.” 

CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES: 
The conference adopted a resolution authorizing 
the district governor, at his discretion, to calj 
a meeting of the presidents and secretaries of 
the clubs of the district at a time and place to be 
chosen by him, with the object of discussing Ro. 
tary problems of the Twenty-second District and 
working for the improvement and betterment of 
Rotary. 

AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP oF Ram. 
ROADS: The opinion prevailed in the conference 
that government ownership, management and 
operation of railroads of the United States is not 
for the best interests of the nation and further 
that private ownership with wise, energetic and 


| honest management and operation under suitable, 


thoro, and protective regulation will produce the 
best results, and a resolution was adopted calling 
the attention of the President of the United 
States to the imperative need of constructive 
action. 

CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEE or $5.00: “To 
meet a large share of the conference expenses, 
so that the burden of entertaining the conference 
should not fall so heavily upon the club receiv- 
ing that honor,” a registration fee for future con- 
ferences was placed at $5.00 per person. 

DIscoURAGING EXCESSIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
Expenses: The conference recommended that 
cost of entertainment at conferences by clubs be 
kept down to a moderate amount. 


INVITATION FOR Next CONFERENCE: Received 
from Rotary club of Victoria, B. C. 


schist 
School Garden Army Starts Operations 


The School Garden Army of the United States 
has started operations for 1919. J. H. Francis, 
Washington, D. C., is the director of the United 
States School Garden Army; he appreciates the 
support given to the movement by Rotary clubs 
and hopes this support will continue. “It is am 
educational as well as a food producing move 
ment,” he says, “and we hope to see it become 
an organic part of the school system of America. 
There is probably no other activity so effective 
in socializing our schools as gardening, and it is 
one of the most powerful factors in Americaniza 
tion. It cleans up and beautifies the home and 
its surroundings, unites parents and children 
a common interest, anchors whole families to the 
home, and helps to keep expenditures within 1 
comes. School and school supervised home gat 
dens furnish sane, constructive employment for 
the leisure time of boys and girls. To make 
effective the garden movement under any ole 
organization than the schools would result ™ 
confusion of administration, duplication of effort 
and loss in time and energy to the boys and girl. 
The need for food is more serious than ever. 
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